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THE CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ. 


‘THe trench is dug, the cannon’s breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death ; 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 
That crumbles with the ponderous ball; 
And from that wall the foe replies, 
O’er dusty plain and smoky skies !’ TRON. 


Mexico, poor unhappy Mexico! The iron hand of the conqueror 
is upon thee, and the ruthless car of war is madly driven over thy 
prostrate children, and crushes them to earth! Yet thou art beau- 
tiful, even in thy desolation and distress; beautiful as thy dark-eyed 
daughters smiling through their tears! The warm sun may look 
down upon thy cities depopulated and thy vineyards blasted ‘ be- 
neath the dun, hot breath of war,’ but thy towering mountains, robed 
in the hues of the rainbow, and thy secluded valleys, far from the 
din of conflict, and green with softest verdure, still greet with quiet 
gladness that warm sun’s earliest beams. 

On the fifth day of March, 1847, while the American squadron 
was lying at Anton Lizardo, a norther sprang up, and commenced 
blowing with great violence. The ships rolled and pitched, and 
tugged at their anchors, as if striving to tear them from their hold, 
while the sea was white with foam. About noon, General Scott’s 
fleet of transports, destined for the reduction of Vera Cruz, came 
like a great white cloud bearing down before the storm. The whole 
eastern horizon looked like a wall of canvass. Vessel after vessel 
came flying in under reduced sail, until the usually quiet harbor was 
crowded with them. A perfect wilderness of spars and rigging met 
the eye at every turn; and for five days, all was bustle, activity and 
excitement. Officers of the two services were visiting about from 
ship to ship ; drums were beating, bands of music playing, and every 
thing told of an approaching conflict. 

On the tenth, the army were conveyed in huge surf-boats from the 
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2 The Capture of Vera Cruz. [July, 


transports to the different ships of war, which immediately got under 
way for Vera Cruz. During the passage down to the city, I was in 
the fore-top of the United States’ sloop-of-war ‘ Albany,’ from which 
place I hada good view of all that occurred. It was a ‘ sight to 
see!’ The tall ships of war sailing leisurely along under their top- 
sails, their decks thronged in every part with dense masses of 
troops, whose bright muskets and bayonets were flashing in the sun- 
beams ; the gingling of spurs and sabres ; the bands of music play- 
ing; the hum of the multitude rising up like the murmur of the 
distant ocean ; the small steamers plying about, their decks crowded 
with anxious spectators ; the long lines of surf-boats towing astern 
of the ships, ready to disembark the troops ; all these tended to ren- 
der the scene one of the deepest interest. : 
About three o’clock p. mM. the armada arrived abreast of the lit- 
tle desert island of Sacrificio, where the time- worn walls and battle- 
ments of Vera Cruz, and the old grim castle of San Juan d’Ullio, 
with their ponderous cannon, tier upon tier, basking in the yellow 
rays of the sun, burst upon our view. It wasa most beautiful, nay, 
a sublime sight, that embarkation. I still retained my position in 
the ’fore-top, and was watching every movement with the most 
anxious interest; for it was thought by many that the enemy would 
oppose the landing of our troops. About four o’clock, the huge 
surf-boats, each capable of conveying one hundred men, were hauled 
to the gang-ways of the different men-of-war, and quickly laden 
with their ‘ warlike fraughtage ;’ formed ina single line, nearly a 
mile in length; and at a given signal, commenced slowly moving 
toward the Mexican shore. It was a grand spectacle! On, on 
went the long range of boats, loaded down to the gunwales with 
brave men, the rays of the slowly-departing sun resting upon their 
uniforms and bristling bayonets, and wrapping the far inland and 
fantastic mountains of Mexico in robes of gold. On they went; 
the measured stroke of the countless oars mingling with the hoarse 
dull roar of the trampling surf upon the sandy beach, and the shriek 
of the myriads of sea-birds soaring high in air, until the boats struck 
the shore, and quick as thought our army began to land. At this in- 
stant, the American flag was planted, and unrolling its folds, floated 
proudly out upon the evening breeze ; the crews of the men-of-war 
made the welkin ring with their fierce cheering; and a dozen bands 
of music, at the same time, and as if actuated by one impulse, struck 
=p 
‘°T 1s the star-spangled banner ! O, long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave!’ 


Early the next morning, the old grim Castle of San Juan d’Ullio 
commenced trying the range of its heavy guns, throwing Paixhan 
shells at the army, and continued it at intervals fora week; but — 
with the exception of an occasional skirmish with a party of the 
enemy’s lancers, they had all the fun to themselves. In the mean- 
time our forces went quietly on with their preparations, stationing 
their pickets, planting their heavy mortars, landing their horses, pro- 
visions and munitions of war, constantly annoyed with a ceaseless 
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fire from the Mexican batteries, which our troops were as yet too 
busy to return. 

On the twenty-fourth, Lieutenant Oliver Hazard Perry, witha zeal 
worthy of his illustrious father, ‘ the Hero of Lake Erie,’ dismounted 
one of the waist guns of the ‘ Albany,’ a sixty-eight pounder, pro- 
cured a number of volunteers who would willingly have charged 
up to the muzzles of the Mexican cannon with such a leader, and 
taking about forty rounds of Paixhan-shells, proceeded on shore, 
where, after dragging his gun through the sand for three miles, he 
arrived at a small fortification, which the engineers had constructed 
of sand-bags for him, and there planted his engine of destruction, 
in a situation which commanded the whole city of Vera Cruz. 
Roused by such a gallant example, guns from each of the other ships 
of the squadron were disembarked, and conveyed to the breast- 
work, which was as yet concealed from the eyes of the Mexicans, 
by being in the rear of an almost impervious chapparal, and in a 
short time a most formidable fortress was completed, which was 
styled the Naval Battery. 

At this period, General Scott, having quietly made all his arrange- 
ments, while a constant shower of shot and shell were thrown at his 
‘army by the enemy, sent a flag of truce, with a summons for the 
immediate surrender of the city of Vera Cruz, and the Castle of 
San Juan d’Ullio, and with a full understanding that unless his de- 
mand was immediately complied with, an attack would follow. As 
a matter of course, the Mexicans, expecting an assault, for which 
they were well prepared, and not a bombardment, returned an in- 
dignant refusal, and were told that at four o’clock, p.m., they should 
hear farther from us. Inthe meantime, the chapparal had been cut 
away, disclosing the Naval Battery to the gaze of the astonished 
Mexicans, and the mortars and heavy artillery, which had been 
planted upon the hills overlooking the city, and were ready to vomit 
forth their fires of death. Every person was now waiting with trem- 
bling anxiety the commencement of the fray. 

About four o’clock pr. m., while the crews of the squadron were 
all at supper,a sudden and tremendous roar of artillery on shore 
proclaimed that the battle had begun. The tea-things were left to 
‘take care of themselves,’ and pell-mell tumbled sick and well up 
the ladders to the spar-deck. 1 followed with the human tide, and 
soon found myself in the fore-top of the ‘ Albany,’ and looking 
around me, a sublime but terrific sight my elevated perch presented 
to the view. Some two hundred sail of vessels were lying imme- 
diately around us, their tops, cross-trees, yards, shrouds — every 
thing where a foot-hold could be obtained —crowded with human 
beings, clustered like swarming bees in mid-summer on the trees, 
all intently watching the battle. Iturned my eyes onshore. Jona- 
THAN had at last awakened from his slumber, and had set to work 
in earnest. Bomb-shells were flying like hail stones into Vera Cruz 
from every quarter; sulphurous flashes, clouds of smoke, and the 
dull boom of the heavy guns arose from the walls of the city in re- 
turn, while ever and anon a red sheet of flame would leap from the 
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The = of Vera Cruz. 


great brass mortars on the ramparts of ane grim Cuil followed by 
a report, which fairly made the earth tremble. The large ships of 
the squadron could not approach near enough to the shore to parti- 
cipate in the attack upon the city, without exposing them to the fire 
of the Castle; but all the gun-boats, small steamers, and every thing 
that could be brought to bear upon the enemy, were sent in and 
commenced blazing away; a steady stream of fire, like the red 
glare of a volcano! This state of things continued until sun-set, 
when the small vessels were called off ; but the mortars kept throw- 
ing shells into the devoted town the live: long night. I was watch- 
ing them until after midnight, and it was one of the most striking 
displays that I ever beheld. 

A huge black cloud of smoke hung like a pall over the American 
army, completely concealing it from view; the Mexicans had ceased 
firing, in order to prevent our troops from directing their guns by 
the flashes from the walls; but the bombardiers had obtained the 
exact range before dark, and kept thundering away, every shell fall- 
ing directly into the doomed city. Suddenly, a vivid, lightning-like 
flash would gleam for an instant upon the black pall of smoke hang- 
ing over our lines, and then as the roar of the great mortar came 
borne to our ears, the ponderous shell would be seen to dart upward 
like a meteor, and after describing a semi-circle in the air, descend 
with a loud crash upon the house-tops, or into the resounding streets 
of the fated city. Then, after a brief but awful moment of sus- 
pense, a lurid glare, illuminating for an instant the white domes and 
grim fortresses of Vera Cruz, falling into ruins with the shock, and 
the echoing crash that came borne to our ears, told that the shell 
had exploded, and executed its terrible mission ! 

Throughout the whole night these fearful missiles were travelling 
into the city in one continued stream ; but the enemy did not return 
the fire. At day-light, however, the Mexicans again opened their 
batteries upon our army, with the most determined bravery. 

About eight o’clock, a. m., the gallant Perry and his brave asso- 
ciates, having finished the mounting of their guns, and completed 
all their arrangements, opened with a tremendous roar the Naval 
Battery upon the west side of the city, and were immediately an- 
swered from four distinct batteries of the enemy. The firm earth 
trembled beneath the discharge of these ponderous guns, and the 
shot flew like hail into the town, and were returned with interest 
by the Mexicans. Their heavy guns were served with wonderful 
precision ; and almost every shot struck the little fort, burst open 
the sand-bags of which it was constructed, and covered our brave 
officers and men with a cloud of dust. “Many shot and shell were 
thrown directly through the embrazures ; and to use the expressions 
of one of our old tars who had been in several engagements, ‘ the 
red-skins handled their long thirty-two’s as if they had been rifles !’ 
Several of our men and one officer had fallen, but the remainder of 
the brave fellows kept blazing away; while the forts and ramparts 
of the city began to crumble tothe earth. This state of things con- 
tinued until the twenty-seventh; the army throwing a constant 
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shower of bombs into the city, and the Naval Battery, (manned 
daily by fresh officers and men,) beating down the fortifications, and 
destroying every thing within its range, when a flag of truce was 
sent out with an offer, which was immediately accepted, of an un- 
conditional surrender of the city of Vera Cruz and the Castle of 
San Juan d’Ullio. 


THE CAPITULATION. 


*I saw an army form their Jast array 
Upon the field, in silence and deep gloom, 
And at their conquerors’ feet 
Lay their war-weapons down. 


e ‘Sullen and stern, disarmed but not dishonored ; 
Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded there : 
The solidier’s trial-task 
Is not alone ‘to die !’’ Hatrgct. 


Ir was a clear, bright, sunny day on which the surrender took 
place. By special good fortune, the author of this sketch obtained 
an opportunity of being present at the capitulation, and a most 
splendid and glorious pageant it was. The boat in which we em- 
barked put off from the ship about eight o’clock, a. m., and after a long 
pull through the fleet of transports, we landed on a white level sand- 
beach, about three miles to the southward of Vera Cruz. Here we 
found the encampment of the volunteers ; and after straying around 
among the tents, filled with a ragged and motley assembly, and seek- 
ing in vain for horses at the marquees of the different quarter- 
masters, we started off for the ‘ Field of the Grounded Arms.’ 

After crossing the sand-hills which rise from the beach, we came 
suddenly upon the stage of the ‘ Theatre of War.’ Cannon-balls 
were lying all over the plain, like corn upon the thresher’s floor, 
while here and there might be descried vast caverns ploughed in 
the earth by the shells from the Castle. Columns of troops were 
moving about in every direction; general and staff-officers gallop- 
ping around the field on their spirited chargers; drums were beat- 
ing, trumpets braying, bands of music playing, and the ‘star-spangled 
banner’ floating gaily on the breeze. It was a moment to make one 
proud of his country. After a fatiguing walk, we came to a long 
level plain, green with verdure, extending for more than a mile, 
where the Mexicans were to lay down their arms. Having secured 
a spot where we had a fine view of the whole field; and while we 
were congratulating ourselves upon our good fortune, one of Gene- 
ral Scott’s aids came gallopping over the field on his panting steed, 
shouting : 

‘Gentlemen, the General directs that this place shall be kept 
clear. The Mexicans are to march out here; so you will perceive 
the necessity of seeking other quarters.’ 

And then he gallopped rapidly away, his sabre jingling in its 
sheath, and his long black hair streaming on the breeze. 

There was no help for it, so our party separated, each taking up 
the position that pleased him. An officer of the army, who hap- 
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pened to be off bene at the time, and who had in his possession an 
excellent telescope, went with me to the top of a high hill, which 
commanded a view of the whole field, and where a thick chapparal, 
through whose branches the cool luxuriant winds came singing, 
spread its grateful shade above our heads, as we reclined upon the 
soft carpet-like earth and gazed upon the magnificent view before 
us. There lay the sandy plains, dotted with the white tents of the 
soldiers ; the green field on which the enemy was to pile his arms; 
the shattered walls, ramparts and white domes of the city ; the time- 
worn battlements of the old grim Castle, over which the half-masted 
flag of Mexico was trailing in sadness; and beyond, the great, so- 
lemn, sleeping sea, on whose unruffled bosom the countless fleet of 
transports, men-of-war and steamers, as the long glassy surge came 
sweeping in, rolled lazily to and fro, with their wilderness of spars 
and rigging basking in the yellow sunshine. It was a most beautiful 
sight, and one that can never be effaced from my memory. 

About ten o’clock, a. m., the American army moved up in two 
columns ; a perfect forest of glittering bayonets, the regular troops 
on the right, and the volunteers on the left; and enclosing the ex- 
tended field in a hollow square, with an opening nearest the city, 
through which the Mexicans were to enter, awaited their approach. 
In a short time the sound of mournful music announced that the 
enemy was approaching; and looking toward the city, we beheld 
his columns moving out in good order, and in the direction of our 
army. 

On they came, the poor, crest-fallen, half-starved, emaciated crea- 
tures, to the most mournful strains ear ever heard ; the long, de- 
jected-looking files of troops accompanied by the inhabitants of the 
city; women and children; the old, the young, the crippled—all 
bearing off their little treasures. Some could be seen staggering 
under the weight of old trunks, others loaded down with bags of 
meal; no doubt their little all. I need not say that I sincerely sym- 
pathized with them in their deep distress; and as I looked around 
upon the many poor pale sorrowing faces of the females, my heart 
ached for them, and I involuntarily breathed forth a curse upon the 
inventor of War! 

After the soldiers had stacked their arms, and while they were 
waiting to be paroled, I came down from the hill where I had been 
seated, and strolled round among the columns of the Mexicans, and 
was surprised at finding so many fine- -looking officers and men amon 
them. They had the appearance of being well disciplined, and their 
arms and accoutrements were in a most excelleut condition. Al- 
though I was entirely alone, and wore the uniform of the navy, not 
an insult was offered to me; and whenever I thought proper to 
salute one of their officers, the civility was always promptly and 
courteously acknowledged. 

On I went, in a spirit of wild recklessness, stopping to exchange 
an occasional smile or kind word with the pretty sefioritas, with 
their large, dark, languishing eyes, raven tresses hanging down 
almost to the earth, and with their swelling bosoms more than half 
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disclosed to view; until suddenly looking up, I for the first time dis- 
covered that I had left our army and all assistance far behind, and 
that I was alone in the very midst of the armed and swarthy hordes 
of the enemy, and directly before the principal gate of the city. 
To add to my uneasiness, I perceived many dark and threatening 
glances cast toward me from the sullen columns of soldiers; and I 
have no doubt, had they not been restrained by a fear of their off- 
cers, they would have sacrificed me on the spot to gratify their thirst 
for revenge upon the Americans. But let me feel as I would, it 
was no time to show indecision; so I walked quietly along the walls, 
examining the loop-holes for musketry, and speculating in my own 
mind whether some one of the enemy, as at Monterey, might not 
lie concealed behind them, and take a fancy to make a target of 
me. I can testify from personal experience that the spot on which 
I stood at that time was not a bed of roses. Had I been made the 
victim of some deadly marksman, who at such a time could ever 
have ferreted out the assassin? Just at this moment, to my great 
relief, Mr. Crossan, a very brave and accomplished officer, accompa- 
nied by three others, came up, having like me wandered on in ad- 
vance of the army. After a brief consultation, it was decided to 
go on at all hazards. Accordingly we crossed the old bridge, and 
after passing under a ponderous arched gate-way, found ourselves in 
the almost deserted streets. We were the first Americans who had 
entered the city of Vera Cruz. 

What a scene of desolation and distress met the eye at every 
turn! For nearly a week the American army had rained a cease- 
less shower of bomb-shells into the ill-fated city; and not a street, 
and scarcely a house, remained unvisited by these terrible missiles. 
The pavements ploughed up; beautiful dwellings shattered into 
masses of ruin; signs of every description broken in pieces, and 
fragments of shell lying around in every direction; these told the 
havoc which had been made with our enemies. The few people 
who remained in the city seemed completely ‘cowed down’ and 
beaten out with constant fatigue, anxiety, and want of sleep; and 
as we passed along the echoing streets, they looked out of their 
broken windows timidly upon us, as if expecting insult and vio- 
lence. 

For myself, I sincerely sympathized with them in their poignant 
distress ; and had I possessed the power, [ would not have injured 
one of the poor pale-faced creatures of that ‘many-sorrow’d throng’ 
for the universe. There is something in deep distress which claims 
a kindred feeling in the breast of ‘ poor humanity,’ and I separated 
from the party, and wandered alone over the entire city. During 
the whole of my peregrinations, wherever I went I was treated 
with the greatest respect and kindness ; and whenever I stopped 
before a house to gaze upon the damage done by a shell, if the 
building was not already deserted some one of the inmates would 
come to the shattered door, invite me to enter, point out their furni- 
ture destroyed, or the time-worn walls stained with the life-blood of 
a fatiier or a mother, a brother or a sister. 
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ies was it the ‘Siaiaee wee sie cites. The foreign resi- 
dents of the town, not expecting a bombardment, but an assault 
from our army, had remained at their residences; and to use the 
phrase of the indignant British consul, were ‘ caught like so many 

rats in a trap!’ This gentleman informed me, that for a whole 
week he had not taken off his clothes, and had scarcely slept a mo- 
ment during the whole of the bombardment. ‘ Whenever,’ said he, 
‘a person did lie down to obtain a little rest, it was with the com- 
forting thought that in all human probability he would have a great 
bomb-shell come down through the roof of his house, and take up 
its quarters by his side for a bed-fellow !? 

He went on to say, that during the second night of the bombard- 
ment he collected together quite a large party of his friends, #f I 
remember rightly, some twenty in number, ladies and gentlemen, 
who took refuge in the parlor of a large stone house, which being 
very strong, was thought to be tolerably safe against the incursion 
of the shells, though they could be heard crashing into the city like 
a hail-storm, without intermission. But while’ the party were con- 
eratulating haensele es upon their probable security, they heard a 
dreadful crash upon the roof of the house, which made its firm walls 
tremble, and in an instant the terrible missile landed directly in the 
centre of the room, and exploded with a blinding glare and deafen- 
ing roar, shattering down the strong building, and destroying twelve 
of. the unfortunate creatures at ‘one fell swoop!’ In fact, no place 
was safe; the palace of the grandee and the hut of the wretched 
peasant shared one common fate. 

In the afternoon I visited the hospital, where the wounded were 
lying; some inthe last mortal agonies ; some with their arms blown 
off, others with their legs broken, and all horribly mutilated. The 
old, the young, the rich and the poor, male and female, had been 
gathered in from all parts of the city to this vast receptacle of pain 
sad suffering. Heart-rending moans arose from every quarter of 
the building ; clouds of flies almost darkened the air; and I turned 
in horror from the sickening sight. 

Before night the town was filled with our troops, who kept pour- 
ing in, regiments at a time, and a constant stream of baggage- 
wagons were entering at the different gates, from the scene of the 
capitulation, loaded down with the arms and accoutrements of the 
vanquished enemy. As the vehicles passed me, rattling over the 
ruined pavements with their glittering freights, on their way to de- 
posite them for safe keeping in the Castle of San Juan d’Ullio, I 
could not but think of LonereLLow’s beautiful and truthful lines : 


‘Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


‘Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts!’ 





THE DYING SOLDIER TO ‘HIS- MOTHER. 


Honesdale, (Pa.,) 1847. 
VOL. XXX. 


I. 


*T 1s evening on the earth, mother, 
The stars above are dim, 

And softly o’er the darken’d wave 
Peals the low vesper hymn. 

My bed is on the damp cold sod, 
My lips are parched and dry, 

My brain is wild with fever, and 
Dear mother! J must die! 


II. 


Thy voice to me was sweet, mother, 
It whispers in my ear ; 
But, though it cheered my childish grief, 
It cannot soothe me here ! 
The sabre-gash and bullet-wound 
Are ulcerous and sore ; 
Their pain destroys the sweetness 
Of the voice I loved of yore. 


Ill. 


I’m lying on the ground, mother ; 
°T is hard, ’t is cold and damp, 
And through the gloom of night is heard 
The war-steed’s iron tramp. 
I see the carbine’s flash, and hear 
The cannon’s thunder-peal, 
And oft above the fight gleams forth 
A sea of flashing steel. 


IV. 


I’m growing fainter now, mother, 
1’m dying far from home ; 

That home, around whose sacred halls 
My feet no more shall roam. 

Sweet memories of my childhood rise, 
Like shadows o’er the lea, 

As if their fairy wings could waft 
My spirit back to thee! 


Vv. 


But all is sad and lone, mother, 
And I am very weak ; 

So much exhausted and so faint, 
I can no longer speak. 

I go from this dark world of strife, 
In other climes to dwell, 

To seize my robe of endless life : 
Dear mother — friends — farewell ! 
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Ingleside Chit-Chat. 


INGLESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 


‘As a Priest, or Interpreter of the Holy, isthe noblest and highest of all men, so is a sham-priest 


( Scheinpriester,) the falsest and basest.’ Sarnror Resarrvs. 


‘How came you to say, Mr. Parson,’ said the ‘ Doctor,’ taking 
off his gold spectacles, and slowly wiping them with his white mow- 
choir, ‘how came you to say, in your yesterday-morning’s sermon, 
that ‘ all truths are akin?’ 

‘Simply because I thought so, Doctor. Have you any good rea- 
son for thinking they are not?’ 

The Parson, as he said this, indolently threw his legs at length 
upon the lounge, and settled back upon the cushion, resting his head 
upon his hand. The Doctor was already in much the same posi- 
tion: his feet nearly touching those of the Parson. 

‘Perhaps not any,’ answered the Doctor, in his deliberate way ; 
‘but I would ask a question ortwo. You affirm that ‘all truths are 
akin.” Now I should like to know what affinity the fact that the fire 
on my left is burning has with the fact — for all facts are truths —that 
the ‘ Tattleton Gazette’ is issued every Saturday morning ?” 

‘In the first place, my dear Doctor, I must object to the phrase- 
ology of your question. It is not true that all facts are truths. A 
fact is not a truth, but the statement of a fact is one.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Doctor; ‘ go on.’ 

‘You would know what affinity the burning of these coals has 
with the issuing of the ‘ Tattleton Gazette’ every Saturday morn- 
ing (’ 

‘Exactly that,’ interrupted the Doctor. 

‘ And in order to answer this satisfactorily, we must inquire,’ pro- 
ceeded the Parson, ‘ what the source of alltruthsis. Manifestly that 
source is Gop himself. He produced all facts. Intelligence, taking 
cognizance of facts, affirms their existence. This affirmation is 
Truth. Now since Gop is the Supreme Intelligence, and, as crea- 
tor of all facts, takes cognizance of all, He can affirm the existence. 
of every fact and all. Turn, then, saieeiee! Truth, resides in Him 
alone. As no two truths can contradict each other, and be truths, so 
they consequently must bear a mutual relation to each other in the 
Divine Mind, and must be akin.’ 

The Parson here smiled complacently, and changed his legs. The 
Doctor threw a sly glance at the Lieutenant to see if he was listen- 
ing; but he was looking into the fire with a fixed gaze, and the Doc- 
tor was at fault. So, changing his glance to the face of the Squire, 
who, ensconced in his easy-chair in front of the grate, was com- 
posedly paying good attention, the Doctor thus began: 
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‘I am not exactly satisfied, even now; yet I do not mean to find 
fault with your reasoning, nor your conclusion. Only I must say 
that you have not answered my question. If I remember rightly, 
your sermon, Mr. Parson, intimated throughout that there existed a 
certain mutual dependence between all truths, and that they threw 
light on each other. Now I will admit that some do. The fact, when 
discovered, that two lenses placed in a certain position relative to 
each other, and to the human eye, would enable it to discover ob- 
jects before invisible from their great distance, assisted to prove the 
truth which the Copernican system affirmed, and otherwise shed 
much light on astronomy. The truths developed by comparative 
anatomy throw much light on the facts of geology and the history 
of the globe constructed from them. Even it helps to clear up some 
few popular superstitions. It is said that Cuvier was a trifle skep- 
tical, in his childhood, with regard to the existence of his Satanic 
Majesty; the solemn asseverations of his pious mother, and the 
awful warnings of the family priest, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. There is a myth which affirms, that when in his manhood, and 
in the height of his celebrity, and when his skepticism on this point 
had hardened into settled unbelief, he really saw the devil. Cuvier 
was walking, near night-fall, in a park near Monticello, and had just 
picked up a snail-shell, partially crushed by what appeared, from 
the tracks in the gravelled walk, to have been the tread of a deer; 
when all at once, directly in front of him, appeared approaching, the 
Grand-duke of Pandemonium, with red-hot glowing eyes, and the 
appendages with which the old Catholic painters represented him. 
The walk was narrow, and one or the other must turn out. Cuvier 
merely looked at the snail-shell, and advanced with meditative step. 
The devil stalked up to meet him, with his mouth, set with enormous 
teeth and vomiting sulphurous flame, wide open, and in a fierce 
under-tone, growled out : 

‘* You are the philosopher, are you, that do n’t believe in the 
Devic? Turn out, or [’ll eat you for supper!’ 

‘* You ’ll eat me, will you?’ said Cuvier, composedly, taking out 
his spectacles and adjusting them, and then coolly surveying the 
‘Old Nick’s’ figure from top to toe; ‘ you ll Eat me, will you? Let 
me see: Horns —Cloven feet-—Hersiverous, Can't be done!’ 

‘ His Majesty instantly vanished in a blue vapor, and has not since 
been seen any where in the vicinity of Monticello. Doubtless his 
High Mightiness was deeply chagrined that science should thus con- 
vict him of a want of taste in the choice of a costume, in which, 
time out of mind, he had delighted to appear, and which was so 
much in keeping with his other well-known eccentricities. But 
although we find nine facts in ten that mutually elucidate each other, 
(and this is a large proportion to suppose, for hardly ¢wo in ten can 
be shown to do so,) we must not therefore incontinently conclude 
that in the nature of things al/ facts bear upon each other. We 
cannot show that they do; and we should rest satisfied with merely 
stating that some do. From this view of the matter, | think you 
were hardly justified in the statement implied in your phrase, ‘ All 
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truths are akin ;’ that all facts (or truths, if you will have it thus,) 
mutually throw light on each other. It is, after all, a matter of 
small importance ; but I hope you will think of the thing in your 
sermons hereafter, and be a little careful not to draw conclusions 
hastily.’ 

‘You are right,’ said the Parson; ‘ but I do not believe another 
man in the congregation noticed what you have pointed out. A 
ministet has hardly time so to pare down his phrases and arrange 
his thoughts as to avoid some few such blunders, almost any Sun- 
day.’ 

‘What! what!’ gruffly interposed the "Squire; ‘what! what! 
do you pretend to preach the Truth, and at the same time excuse 
yourself in this way? Is want of time a good excuse for preaching 
falsehood from the pulpit? But stop; I ama little too abrupt, and 
Task your pardon. Yet this subject of truthfulness is one on which 
I am very obstinate. I think I ought to be. Perhaps you have 
never looked at it in the waythat Ido. I hold that a man is guilty 
of falsehood just as much when he says a thing is true, without 
proof of its truth, as when he says a thing is true which he knows 
to be false. Above all others, a minister should be truthful. He 
preaches the great truths of the Gospel, insists on their acceptance, 
and declares Gop to be a lover of truthfulness. The minister pre- 
tends to be a teacher of truth, and I hold that he should be also a 
speaker of the truth. Now I know that you, Mr. Parson, would not 
for your right hand say a thing was true when you knew it was not; 
ought you then to say a thing is true when you have no good proof 
of its truth 

‘ Really, Jack,’ answered the Parson, ‘I cannot find any fault with 
you. Your idea is a good one; but I fear that if all ministers 
should confine themselves strictly to what they actually know from 
having proved it, there would be but little material for any thing 
like eloquence left to them. How could we paint the tortures of 
the damned, or the felicities of the saints in heaven, if we confined 
ourselves within the limits of your rule ?’ 

‘Well, I believe you would be at fault,’ answered the "Squire ; 
‘but, after all, I don’t believe you need any such helps in the pulpit. 
The Scriptures do not describe the future state ; nobody has ever 
come back from the dead to tell us or any one about it; and you 
yourself do n’t know any thing of it, as yet; so if you attempt to 
describe it, it is all guess-work, and ought to pass for such with sen- 
sible men. I hold that the good will be happy and the bad misera- 
ble in another world, just as they are in this. Farther I do not 
inquire ; I do not wish to be ‘wise abave what is written.’ But 
what I am obstinate about is this: [ want every man in the pulpit 
to tell the truth. If he has got any thing to say that he knows to be 
true, let him say it, and do somebody a little real good. I have 
heard men who would shrink from saying a thing was false when 
they did not know it to be so; and yet these same men would, Sun- 
day after Sunday, declare a thing to be ¢rue of which they actually 
knew nothing. The falsehood is as great in the one case as in the 
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hen, and I hold these men as (unconscious) Vaiss This ; is strong 
language; but I cannot use any milder phraseology. When I see 
aman get up in the pulpit, and launch out into fiction, I set him 
down as either a knave or a fool, in so far as he departs from the 
truth. 

‘You say that you don’t believe another man in the congregation 
noticed what the Doctor pointed out; but I did: and I| have no 
doubt a dozen others in the church did so too. There are féw who 
care to speak out; but every such ‘dlunder,’ as you term it, Mr. 
Parson, increases the strong under-current of distrust toward a 
minister of this sort; and if he persists in loose declamation, he 
must not be surprised when at length he finds a majority of his 
congregation entirely dissatisfied, both with his preaching and him- 
self. If half the world are fools, one half are men of sense; and 
in the long run, the men of sense carry the day.’ 

‘Though you are very severe, Jack, against the cloth, yet 1 must 
own that you are right. I never took your view of the matter be- 
fore, but [ deem it the right one.’ 

‘I find that I have not been mistaken in you, by the way in which 
you take my rough hints; and if I have wounded your feelings i in 
the least, suffer me to disclaim any intention to do so.’ 

‘Not in the least, Jack. Both you and the Doctor are in the 
right, and I do not complain.’ 

‘Then I will go on,’ said the Squire, while he resumed his com- 
fortable seat, after poking the grate a little; being reminded of the 
fire by the storm of snow which beat against the windows. ‘I can 
bear almost any thing from the pulpit except falsehood. Even 
coarseness itself is the more acceptable. By the way, I recollect 
an instance of coarseness in the pulpit which at the time shocked 
me not a little. Iam not over fastidious, but this was a trifle more 
than I could bear; and to change the subject a moment, I will tell 
the thing. 

‘When I was an under-graduate in ——— College, ‘ Protracted 
Meetings’ were all the rage in that part of the country, and our 
good faculty used to suspend the college exercises, sometimes for a 
whole week, that we might attend the preachment of some ‘ great 
gun, and share in the general excitement, for ‘the good of our 
souls.’ This term, by-the- by, ‘good of the soul,’ is somewhat more 
ancient than some imagine. Plato, i in his ‘ Tenth Dialogue on Law,’ 
uses it in the same sense in which it is used now-a-days. Well, to 
go on; one winter term a terrible ‘ Revival’ broke out down-town, 
among the Methodists and Baptists, and we were all turned loose to 
hear ‘ Broruer Situ,’ ‘ the new preacher, just from the West.’ 

‘For two or three days I stuck to my room, and read the ‘ Attic 
Nights’ of Aulus Gellius ; but finding my ‘ section’ entirely deserted, 
and hearing more and more of the wonderful powers of ‘ Brother 
Smith,’ I put’ on my over-coat one evening, and floundered through 
the snow down to the Baptist ‘ meeting-house,’ just before the ser- 
vices began. The house was crammed; students, towns-people, 
professors, and a pretty good ‘sprinkling’ of mischievous-looking 
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farmers’ diugheses liane voy country ene ities ninth dhetin 
ing and squeezing, I got a stand in the broad-aisle near the pulpit; 
and in a few minutes the preacher came up, enveloped in a huge 
buffalo over-coat, buttoned with half-dollars, and a red-and-yellow 
muffler about his neck and face, each particular fibre of which stood 
out stiff and white with frost. As he was a little late, he gave out 
the hymn in his full dress, minus the red-and-yellow muffler. 

‘While the audience was singing, ‘ Brother Smith’ denuded him- 
self of the over-coat ; and made the prayer and read the Scriptures 
in a pepper-and-salt surtout with red velvet cuffs and collar. His 
voice had a peculiar twang; whether entirely original or modified 
by back-woods association, | could not make out, but at any rate it 
was the most singular voice that l ever heard. He chose for his 
text: ‘ The way of the transgressor is hard ;’ and evinced one good 
habit of mind, in sticking to it through thick and thin. There was 
indeed beside this a certain eloquence about the man, which forced 
you to listen to, and remember all he said. His imagination was 
strong and vivid, yet so admirably was it in control, that you could 
not if you would lose sight of what he was driving at: but his utter 
ignorance of every thing save the more obvious spirit of the Gospel, 
and the scenes and characters of western life, filled you with per- 
fect amazement that so much native talent and logical power could 
be found in one whose knowledge was so limited. 

‘ He began his discourse by telling us that he did not know the 
alphabet until he was twenty-three, and that he acquired it then 
from the printed advertisements on his powder-canisters, and the 
stamps on his lead and rifle- barrel, with the learned assistance of a 
fellow trapper, who, in his” younger days, had been to ‘a woman’s 
school’ one quarter, in some part of the Eastern States. Then he 
adduced the life and fortunes of this fur-capped forest teacher as an 
illustration of the truth of the text. ‘Crooked Jim’ indulged in 
whiskey, and while making the present of a kiss to a young Indian 
woman, was shot through ‘the head by her husband. His descrip- 
tion of the scene was thrilling ; and I ceased to wonder at the good 
people for crowding to hear him. Indeed I lost all thought of his 
pepper- -and-salt surtout until he began to pull it off, with the remark, 
that it was ‘all-nation hot inside the clap- -boards,’ but nota ‘ priming’ 
to what it was ‘down where the rich man is crying for water; 
another illustration of the truth that ‘the way of the transgressor 
is hard.’ 

‘It was not long before he pulled off his coat also; telling us that 
the apostles never wore coats when they preached; as it was always 
warm weather where they travelled; and for his part, he did not see 
why, if he was too warm, he could not ‘ go in shirt-sleeves, as well 
as they.’ 

‘ After dwelling on the individual transgressor for an hour or so, 
in his rapid, extemporaneous, and forcibly-gesticulated manner, he 
passed to mankind at large; and drew a picture of the last times 
and the judgment day. Really, I have never heard so sublime a 
description ; yet it was so inter spersed with idiosyncracies, as to ex- 
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cite one to uncontrollable laughter, at the same time that the heart 
was beating with fear. 

‘* When the last trump shall sound,’ said he, ‘the inhabitants of 
the earth shall come from the four quarters of the globe, from the sea 
and from the grave, before their Judge : and when he gives his sen- 
tence, while the good shall march in platoons and battalions into 
Heaven, the wicked shall be rim-racked and hub-broken, and shall 
wheel by kingdoms into hell !’ 

‘Then he alluded to the Holy Scriptures, as our only g cide to sal- 
vation ‘The Bible,’ said he, ‘is so called, because it is a by- Bill, 
laid by by the apostles ; and in ‘that day’ if you have not paid it to 
the last copper, you will find it an almighty hard bill to settle.’ 

‘In conclusion, he compared human life to a game at cards, I wish 
I could recollect the whole picture which he drew, but it was as just 
and terrible, and as profoundly original as Retz’s picture of ‘ The 
Game of Life.’ It is not education nor refinement which gives 
ideas to genius, although they do give the appropriate dress in which 
these ideas are preserved. 

‘* My friends,’ said he, ‘ after what we have seen, we may liken 
this life to a game at old sledge,’ (all-fours, I believe ;) ‘ where the 
devil and his angels, and Jesus and his angels are standing, looking 
on to see the righteous playing with the wicked.’ 

‘Here he described their appearance, and the emotions which ap- 
peared in every face ; and then finally ended by saying, that ‘ while 
the righteous get High, Low, Jack, and the Game, the sinner gets 
skunkedtod.....n!’ 

‘I can readily conceive,’ said the Parson, ‘how much you must 
have been shocked by the coarseness of this man; but I want to 
know if, on the whole, you were not made better by him? 

‘ Whether better or worse, at any rate 1 remember his thoughts, 
and sympathize with his evident genius for oratory. I was not ‘ con- 
verted,’ if that is what you mean,’ saidthe Squire. There was but 
one in college who was so; and the last instance of his regenera- 
tion, that came to my knowledge, was six months after the ‘ revival,’ 
when he staid away from chapel, one Sunday, on the plea of sick- 
ness, and as I was told, remained all day in the rooms of a wild 
Soph., playing ‘ Brag,’ at eighteen-pence a corner!’ 

am sorry, Jack,’ said the Parson, fidgetting about on the lounge, 
arranging his dickey and tapping the carpet with his foot, ‘I am 
sorry, Jack, that you have so bad an opinion of ‘ revivals.’ To be 
sure, | have my own doubts of their usefulness, as at present car- 
ried on, but I must think that in themselves they are of great value. 
Men seldom perform great actions unless under the influence of 
powerful excitement ; and it is certainly a great action to conquer 
one’s self, and turn the whole current of one’s life into an entirely 
new channel. I have often wished that there was power enough in 
my preaching to create a constant revival in my own church and con- 
gregation.’ 

‘| don’t! answered the ‘Squire. ‘There is nonsense enough in 
the world now, and I don’t want to see any addition to it. The 
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cooler a man is, the better, in religion as in every thing else. This 
ranting, spasmodic piety is my abhorrence. Who wants to see a 
man all ina fluster about the gravest subject in the world ; that which 
you term his ‘ eternal welfare 1’ 

‘It is true,’ as you say, that great actions are performed under the 
influence of powerful excitement; but it is an habitual excitement, 
thoroughly inwrought into the soul; and so far from interfering with 
the cool exercise of the reason, gives it the widest, highest, and 
freest play. Such is the excitement which the love of great princi- 
ples, or a lofty ambition, gives a man. but the momentary excite- 
ment which is raised in a ‘revival’ is not the thing. It dies away 
generally in a week after, although a man may, for consistency’s 
sake, (that is, fear of the world,) drag out a whole life with a mask 
over his face; bitterly repenting all the while that he ever com- 
mitted himself in the way he did before the public. Oh, the mock 
piety of which the world is full, is a stench in the nostrils of a true 
man! He loathes it as he would a dead carcass, and turns from it 
with a shudder! Give me frozen indifference, or absolute atheism, 
rather than this stupendous falsehood ! 

‘ You, my dear Parson, are somewhat different from other minis- 
ters whom I know. You dare to speak out what you feel, without 
stopping to ask what your people will say of you forit. There are 
some who seem to watch the drift of public opinion, and the differ- 
ent tendencies of their people, so as always to be on the popular 
side, whether it be right or wrong. But after all, what good will my 
protest against them do? They are men, like their fellows, and I 
suppose must take the surest way to get a living, and keep soul and 
body together. The world will wag on, and gradually improve, 
century after century, though not by their help. They are as false- 
hearted and cringing as the great mass of mankind, and ought not 
to be found fault with because they show out their nature.’ 

‘You are a confirmed fault-finder, I fear,’ said the Parson. ‘If 
you knew the trials of the pulpit you would mingle a little pity with 
your contempt. We do all we can, as well as we can, and get ill- 
will for our reward. If we are faithful to rebuke sin, we are hated. 
If lenient, we are despised. Between two stools, we come to the 
ground.’ 

‘A clergyman of the Unitarian faith told me of a poor fellow 
who was frightened out of the pulpit, by the dread of its self-deny- 
ing and onerous duties. He was a theological student at Cambridge, 
and in his senior year. Doctor Kirkland was then President of 
the University, and one day took opportunity, in his study, to give 
the young candidate some wholesome advice for his future life. 

‘*You have,’ said the President, ‘many trials to undergo, Mr. Jones, 
in the profession which you have chosen. Economy of time, labor 
and money, however, will soften many of them. You will most 
probably settle in the country, ona small salary. You will get tired 
of living alone as I do, and then you will get married. Your wife’s 
dresses, your house-rent, your pig, your horse and cow, and perhaps 
children, will be much more expensive than a bachelor’s life at a 
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boarding-house. The vidoat which was before hardly walhhitent will 
then be totally inadequate, without the strictest economy. You must 
strive to please } your people sothat your salary may be promptly paid. 
Be very careful in your life, and intercourse with your parishioners, 
or’ you will make enemies. But above all things be economical. 
Each week you will have cares enough to make an “old man of you; 
but hardest of all will be the trial when Saturday comes and finds your 
two sermons for the next day yet unwritten. This will be the hardest 
of all. But the sermons must be penned. Even in writing them 
you must practice economy. And now let me warn you to use it on 
every occasion, or your hopes of usefulness will be dissipated. Re- 
member this one piece of advice, and you will always be grateful 
to me for the suggestion : * When Saturday afternoon comes, and 
you sit down to write your sermons, and find your thoughts coming 
slowly, and good for nothing when they do come, don’t get out of 
patience, and fidget about in your chair, or you will wear out your what- 
d’ye-call-’ems !’ 

Mr. Jones was so intimidated at the prospect of clerical trials 
and this strict economy, that he fled in dismay from the profession, 
and became at last a doctor of medicine. 

The Parson’s anecdote tempered the Squire’s acidity, so that he 
declared himself unwilling farther to pursue a topic which the Par- 
son’s good humor had so happily evaded. The Doctor smiled, but 
the lieutenant was still gazing into the fire. Martha here came in 
to arrange the table with a cloth, and bring on the sandwich and 
wine- glasses ; ; while the Squire opened a panel uf the side-board to 
get a choice bottle of wine and some old ‘ Taburas.’ 

While Martha was going out, the lieutenant followed her with his 
eyes, and said, as she ‘shut the door, ‘ Well, Jack, you have a pretty 
servant there; but that has nothing to do with what | have been 
thinking about this evening. Some “other time we will converse on 
what has interested me not a little.’ 

The sandwiches, wine, and cigars disappeared as the clock showed 
a quarter to ten; and after his friends were gone, the Squire opened 
his chamber devin threw some ashes on the grate, turned down the 
lamp, and found his way to bed completely i in the dark; and that 
night had a puzzling dream ; wherein the grate-full of glowing coals 
held a bout at quarter- -staff with the ‘ Tattleton Gazette ;’ and the 
village steeple danced on a snow-bank with Mrs. Otis, the house- 
keeper ; while Martha, metamorphosed, ‘ Boz’-wise, into the library 


clock, was ticking, in plain words: ‘ Be eco-nomi-cal ! be eco-nemi- 
cal I” 


YOUNG LOWE. 


Trve gentle love is like the summer dew, 
Which falls around when all is still and hush ; 
And falis unseen, until its bright drops strew . 
With odors herb and flower, and bauk and bush : 
Oh, Love! when womanhood is in the flush, 
And man a young and unspotted thing, 
His first-breathed word, and her half-conscious blush, 
Are fair as light in heaven, or flowers in spring. 
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The Prairie Cottage. 


THE PRAIRIE COTTAGE. 


Amp the pleasant lands, 
Where lowa’s far river winds along, 
Lulling the valley with its gentle song, 

A cottage stands! 


A cottage low and fair, 
Sleeping in beauty ’neath the sunny skies, 
And towering bluffs, that gracefully arise 
To upper air! 


Broad Prairies are around ; 
Stretching in far immensity they lie ; 
So vast and limitless, no human eye 

Can trace their bound ! 


All round, green oaks uprise, 
Which, strong and proud, long centuries have stood, 
The storms defying ; giants of the wood, 
« That reach the skies ! 


Warm hearts inhabit there ! 
Kind voices speak the welcome strangers prize, 
And gentle hands make dry the weeper’s eyes, 
And share his care ! 


All loved things there have place! 
A gentle fawn, with light and springing bound, 
Threads the fresh grove, or crops the herbage round 
With quiet grace. 


‘ Per’ is the loving name 
The gentle favorite bears ; ‘ Our Cappy’s Pet ;’ 
And ne’er did I behold a creature yet 

More fond and tame! 


Its mistress went away, 
Far where old ocean’s surges meet the ear, 


And the poor fawn long pined her voice to hear, 
And ceased to play! 


But time went by, and Pet 
Shook off its grief and learned to play once more, 
Shewing full well, by the gay mien it wore, 

It could forget! + 


I chide thee not, poor fawn, 
Nor call thee ‘ base,’ forgetful*though thou art ; 
How like to thine is many a human heart 
When friends are gone! 


It sure were wrong in me 

More love and strong fidelity of heart, 

Than vowed-friends oft-times cherish when they part, 
To ask of thee! 
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Let me more faithful prove, 
And round my heart still closer bind the chain 
Of fond affection, till 1 meet again 

The eyes I love! 


For you, ye kindest friends, 
Dwellers of that sweet cot, whose name I sing, 
Full oft my thoughts and wishes on the wing 
Of prayer ascends ! 


Think of me, when your eyes 

Weep for your loved ones, that are far away, 

And know, with theirs, my spirit round you strays; 
And heeds your sighs ! 


Friends of the cot, farewell ! 
Thousands of miles will soon between us lie, 
And I no more may meet you, till on high 

We all shall dwell ! 


Yet joy be ours, my friends, 
To know, although we part forever here, 
We yet shall meet, where none again shall hear, 


‘ Farewell, my friends! ©. M. SAWTER. 
Mississippi River. 


7E3EB ORBGCORN FRAIL: 


BY FRANCIS PAREMAN, JR 


LATT! AND THE DESERT 


‘Sre’st thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation ?’ Parapisg Losr. 


‘Here have we war for war, and blood for blood!’ Kino Jonny. 


WE were now arrived at the close of our solitary journeyings 
along the St. Joseph’s Trail. On the evening of the twenty-third of 
May we encamped near its junction with the old legitimate trail of 
the Oregon emigrants. We had ridden long that afternoon, trying 
in vain to find wood and water, until at length we saw the sunset 
sky-reflected from a pool encircled by bushes and a rock or two. It 
lay in the bottom of a hollow, the smooth prairie gracefully rising 
in ocean-like swells on every side. We pitched our tents by it ; not 
however before the keen eye of Henry Chatillon had discerned 
some unusual object upon the faintly-defined outline of the distant 
swell. But in the moist, hazy atmosphere of the evening, nothing 
could be clearly distinguished. As we lay around the fire after sup- 
per, a low and distant sound, strange enough amid the loneliness of 
the prairie, reached our ears ; péals of laughter, and the faint voices 
of men and women. For eight days we had not encountered a 
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human being; and this Giistiten warning of their vicinity had an 
effect extremely wild and impressive. 

About dark a sallow-faced fellow descended the hill on horseback, 
and splashing through the pool, rode up to the tents. He was en- 
veloped in a huge cloak, and his broad felt-hat was weeping about 
his ears with the drizzling moisture of the evening. Another fol- 
lowed: a stout, square-built, intelligent-looking man, who announced 
himself as leader of the emigrant party, encamped a mile in advance 
of us. About twenty wagons, he said, were with him ; the rest of 
his party were on the other side of the Big Blue, waiting for a wo- 
man who was in the pains of child-birth, and quarrelling meanwhile 
among themselves. 

These were the first emigrants that we had overtaken, although 
we had found abundant and melancholy traces of their progress 
throughout the whole course of the journey. Sometimes we passed 
the grave of one who had sickened and died on the way. The earth 
was usually torn up, and covered thickly with wolf-tracks. Some 
had escaped this violation. One morning, a piece of plank, stand- 
ing upright on the summit of a grassy hill, attracted our notice ; 
and ridiug up to it, we found the following words very roughly 
traced upon it, ileal: by a red-hot piece of iron: 


MARY ELLIS. 





AGED TWO MONTHS 


«~ 


Such tokens were of common occurrence. Nothing could speak 
more for the hardihood, or rather infatuation, of the adventurers, 
or the sufferings that await them upon the journey. 

We were late in breaking up our camp on the following morning, 
and scarcely had we ridden a mile when we saw, far in advance of 
us, drawn against the horizon, a line of objects stretching at regular 
intervals along the level edge of the prairie. An intervening swell 
soon hid them from sight, until, ascending it a quarter of an hour 
after, we saw close before us the emigrant caravan, with its heavy 
white wagons creeping on in their slow procession, and a large drove 
of cattle following behind. Half a dozen yellow-visaged Missou- 
rians, mounted on horseback, were cursing and shouting among 
them; their lank angular proportions, enveloped in brown home- 
spun, evidently cut and adjusted by the hands of a domestic female 
tailor. As we approached, they greeted us with the polished salu- 
tation : ‘ How are ye, boys? Are ye for Oregon or California ? 

As we pushed rapidly past the wagons, children’ s faces were 
thrust out from the white coverings to look at us; while the care- 
worn, thin-featured matron, or the buxom girl, seated in front, sus- 
pended the knitting on which most of them were engaged to stare 
at us with wondering curiosity. By the side of each wagon stalked 
the proprietor, urging on his patient oxen, who shouldered heavily 
along, inch by inch, upon their interminable journey. It was easy 
to see that fear and dissension prevailed among them ; some of the 
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men— but these, with one exception, were bachelors—looked wist- 
fully upon us as we rode lightly and swiftly past, and then looked 
impatiently at their own lumbering wagons and heavy-gaited oxen. 
Others were unwilling to advance at all, until the party they had left 
behind should have rejoined them. Many were murmuring against 
the leader they had chosen, and wished to depose him; discoutents 
were fomented by some ambitious spirits, who had hopes of suc- 
ceeding in his place. The women were divided between regrets 
for the homes they had left and apprehension of the deserts and the 
savages before them. ; 

We soon left them far behind, and fondly hoped that we had taken 
a final leave; but unluckily our companions’ wagon stuck so long in 
a deep muddy ditch, that before it was extricated the van of the 
emigrant caravan appeared again, descending a ridge close at hand. 
Wagon after wagon plunged through the mud ; and as it was nearly 
noon, and the place promised shade and water, we saw with much 
gratification that they were resolved to encamp. Soon the wagons 
were wheeled into a circle; the cattle were grazing over the mea- 
dow, and the men, with sour, sullen faces, were looking about for 
wood and water. They seemed to meet with but indifferent success. 
As we left the ground, | saw a tall slouching fellow, with the nasal 
accent of ‘down east,’ contemplating the contents of his tin cup, 
which he had just filled with water. 

‘Look here, you,’ said he; ‘it’s chock full of animals!’ 

The cup, as he held it out, exhibited in fact an extraordinary va- 
riety and profusion of animal and vegetable life. 

Riding up the little hill, and looking back on the meadow, we 
could easily see that all was not right in the camp of the emigrants. 
The men were crowded together, and an angry discussion seemed 
to be going forward. R was missing from his wonted place in 
the line, and the Captain told us that he had remained behind to get 
his horse shod by a blacksmith who was attached to the emigrant 
party. Something whispered in our ears that mischief was on foot ; 
we kept on, however, and coming soon to a stream of tolerable 
water, we stopped to rest and dine. Still the absentee lingered be- 
hind. At last, at the distance of a mile, he and his horse suddenly 
appeared, sharply defined against the sky on the summit of a hill; 
and close behind, a huge white object rose slowly into view. 

‘What is that blockhead bringing with him now ?” 

A moment dispelled the mystery. Slowly and solemnly, one be- 
hind the other, four long trains of oxen and four emigrant wagons 
rolled over the crest of the declivity and gravely descended, while 
R rode in state at the van. It seems, that during the process 
of shoeing the horse, the smothered dissensions among the emi- 
grants suddenly broke into open rupture. Some insisted on push- 
ing forward, some on remaining where they were, and some on going 
back. Kearsley, their captain, threw up his command in disgust. 
‘ And now, boys,’ said he, ‘if any of you are for going ahead, just 
you come along with me.’ 

Four wagons, with ten men, one woman and one small child, 
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made up the force of the ‘ go-ahead’ faction; and R 

usual proclivity toward mischief, invited them to join our party. 
Fear of the Indians—for I can conceive no other motive —must 
have induced him to court so burdensome an alliance. As ma 
well be conceived, these repeated instances of high-handed dealing 
sufficiently exasperated us. The men, it is true, were all that could 
be desired ; rude indeed in manners, but frank, manly and intelli- 
gent. To tell them we could not travel with them was of course 
out of the question. I merely reminded Kearsley that if his oxen 
could not keep up with our mules, he must expect to be left behind, 
as we could not consent to be farther delayed on the journey; but 
he immediately replied, that his oxen ‘ should keep up; and if they 
could n’t, why he allowed he’d find out how to make ’em !’ Hav- 
ing also availed myself of what satisfaction could be derived from 
giving R to understand my opinion of his conduct, I returned 
to our own side of the camp. 

On the next day, as it chanced, our companions broke the axle- 
tree of their wagon, and down came the whole cumbrous machine 
lumbering into the bed of a brook! Here was a day’s work cut 
out for us. Meanwhile, our emigrant companions kept on their 
way; and so vigorously did they urge forward their powerful oxen, 
that, with the broken axletree and other calamities, it was a full 
week before we overtook them; when at length we discovered them, 
one afternoon, crawling quietly along the sandy brink of the Platte. 
But meanwhile various incidents occurred to ourselves. 

It was probable that at this stage of our journey the Pawnees 
would attempt to rob us. We began therefore to stand guard in 
turn, dividing the night into three watches, and appointing two men 
for each. Delorier and I held guard together. The reader need 
not imagine us marching with military precision to and fro before 
the tents: our discipline was by no means so stringent and rigid. 
We wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and sat down by the fire; 
and Delorier, combining his culinary functions with his duties as 
sentinel, employed himself in boiling the head of an antelope for 
our morning’s repast. Yet we were models of vigilance in com- 
parison with some of the party; for the ordinary practice of the 
guard was to establish himself in the most comfortable posture he 
could ; lay his rifle on the ground, and enveloping his nose in his 
blanket, meditate on his mistress, or whatever subject best pleased 
him. This is all well enough when among Indians who do not 
habitually proceed farther in their hostility than robbing travellers of 
their horses and mules; though indeed a Pawnee’s forbearance is 
not always to be trusted to; but in certain regions farther to the 
west, the guard must beware how he exposes his person in the light 
of the fire, lest perchance some keen-eyed skulking marksman should 
let fly a bullet or an arrow from amid the darkness. 

Among various tales that circulated around our catmp-fire was a 
rather curious one, told by Boisverd, and not inapptopriate here. 
Boisverd was trapping with several companions on the skirts of the 
Blackfoot country. The man on guard, well knowing that it be- 
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hooved him to put forth his utmost precaution, kept aloof from the 
fire-light, and sat watching intently on all sides. At length he was 
aware of a dark crouching figure stealing noiselessly into the circle 
of the light. He hastily cocked his rifle, but the sharp click of the 
lock caught the ear of the Blackfoot, whose senses were all on the 
alert. Raising his arrow, already fitted to the string, he shot it in 
the direction of the sound. So sure was his aim, that he drove it 
through the throat of the unfortunate guard ; and then, with a loud 
yell, he bounded from the camp. 

As I looked at the partner of my watch, puffing and blowing over 
his fire, it occurred to me that he might not prove the most efficient 
auxiliary in time of trouble. 


‘ Delorier,’ said I, ‘would you run away if the Pawnees should 
fire at us ¢’ 

‘Ah! oui, oui, Monsieur!’ he replied, very decisively. 

I did not doubt the fact, but was a little surprised at the frank- 
ness of the confession. 

At this instant a most whimsical variety of voices— barks, howls, 
yelps and whines—all mingled as it were together, sounded from 
the prairie, not far off, as if a whole conclave of wolves of every 
age and sex were assembled there. Delorier looked up from his 
work with a laugh, and began to imitate this curious medley of 
sounds, which he did with a most ludicrous accuracy. At this they 
were repeated with redoubled emphasis, the musician being appa- 
rently indignant at the successful efforts of a rival. They all pro- 
ceeded from the throat of one little wolf, not larger than a spaniel, 
seated by himself at some distance. He was of the species called 
the prairie-wolf; a grim-visaged but harmless little brute, whose 
worst propensity is creeping among horses and gnawing the — 
of raw-hide by which they are picketed around the camp. But 
other beasts roam the prairies, far more formidable in aspect and in 
character. These are the large white and gray wolves, whose deep 
and awful howl we heard at intervals from far and near. 

At last I fell into a doze, and awaking from it, found Delorier 
fast asleep. Scandalized by this breach of discipline, I was about 
to stimulate his vigilance by stirring him with the stock of my rifle ; 
but compassion prevailing, I determined to let him sleep awhile, and 
then arouse him, and administer a suitable reproof for such a forget- 
fulness of duty. Now and then | walked the rounds among the 
silent horses, to see that all was right. The night was chill, damp 
and dark, the dank grass bending under the icy dew-drops. At the 
distance of a rod or two the tents were invisible, and nothing could 
be seen but the obscure figures of the horses, deeply breathing, and 
restlessly starting as they slept, or still slowly champing the grass. 
Far off, beyond the black outline of the prairie, there was a ruddy 
light, gradually increasing, like the glow of a conflagration; until 
at length the broad disk of the moon, blood-red, and vastly magni- 
fied by the vapors, rose slowly upon the darkness, flecked by one or 
two little clouds; and as the light poured over the gloomy plain, a 
fierce and stern howl, close at hand, seemed to greet it as an unwel- 
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come intruder. There: was something 3 impressive and awful in the 
place and the hour; for I and the beasts were all that had life and 
consciousness for many a league around. 

Some days elapsed, and brought us near the Platte. Two men 

1 horseback approached us one morning, and we watched them 
with the curiosity and interest that, upon the solitude of the plains, 
such an encounter always excites. They were evidently whites, from 
their mode of riding, though, contrary to the usage of that region, 
neither of them carried a rifle. 

‘Fools!’ remarked Henry Chatillon, ‘to ride that way on the 
prairie: Pawnee find them —then they catch it!’ 

Pawnee had found them, and they had come very near ‘ catching 
it;’ indeed, nothing saved them from trouble but the approach of our 
party. Shaw and I knew one of them; a man named Turner, whom 
we had seen at Westport. He and his companion belonged to an 
emigrant party encamped a few miles in advance, and they had re- 
turned to look for some stray oxen, leaving their rifles, with charac- 
teristic rashness or ignorance, behind them. Their neglect had 
nearly cost them dear; for just before we came up, half a dozen 
Indians approached ; and seeing them apparently defenceless, one 
of the rascals seized the bridle of Turner’s fine horse, and ordered 
him to dismount. Turner was wholly unarmed; but the other 
jerked a little revolving pistol out of his pocket, at which the Pawnee 
recoiled ; and just then some of our men appearing in the distance, 
the whole party whipped their rugged little horses and made off. In 
no way daunted, Turner foolishly persisted in going forward. 

Long after leaving him, and late that afternoon, in the midst of a 
gloomy and barren prairie, we came suddenly upon the great Pawnee 
trail, leading from their villages on the Piatte, to their war and hunt- 
ing-grounds to the southward. Here every summer passes the 
motley concourse ; thousands of savages, men, women and children; 
horses and mules, laden with their weapons and implements, and an 
innumerable multitude of unruly wolfish dogs, who have not acquired 
the civilized accomplishment of barking, but. howl like their wild 
cousins of the prairie. 

The permanent winter villages of the Pawnees, stand on the 
lower Platte, but throughout the summer the greater part of the in- 
habitants are wandering over the plains, a treacherous, cowardly 
banditti, who by a thousand acts of pillage and murder, have de- 
served summary chastisement at the hands of government. Last 
year a Sioux warrior performed a signal exploit at one of these vil- 
lages. He approached it alone in the middle of a dark night, and 
clambering up the outside of one of the lodges, which are in the 
form of a half sphere, he looked in at the round hole made at the 
top for the escape of smoke. The dusky light from the smoulder- 
ing embers showed him the forms of the sleeping inmates; and 
dropping lightly through ‘the opening, he unsheathed his knife, and 
stirring the fire, coolly selected his victims. One by one, he stabbed 
and scalped them; when a child suddenly awoke and screamed. 
He rushed from the lodge, yelled a Sioux war-cry, shouted his name 
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in triumph wail ine wih in a moment had darted out upon the 
dark prairie, leaving the whole village behind him in a tumult, with 
the howling and baying of dogs, the screams of women, and the 
yells of the. enraged warriors. 

Our friend Kearsley, as we learned on rejoining him, also signal- 
ized himself by a less bloody aehievement. He and his men were 
good woodsmen, and well skilled in the use of the rifle ; but found 
themselves wholly out of their element on the prairie. None of 
them had ever seena buffalo; and they had very vague conceptions 
of his nature and appearance. On the day after they reached the 
Platte, looking toward a distant swell, they beheld a multitude of 
little black specks i in motion upon its surface. 

‘Take your rifles, boys,’ said Kearsley, ‘and we’ll have fresh 
meat for supper.’ This inducement was quite sufficient. The ten 
men left their wagons, and set out in hot haste, some on horseback, 
some on foot, in pursuit of the supposed buffalo. Meanwhile a 
high grassy ridge shut the game from view; but mounting it after 
half an hour’s running and riding, they Sisal themselves suddenly 
confronted by about thirty mounted Pawnees! The amazement 
and consternation were mutual. Having nothing but their bows and 
arrows, the Indians thought their hour was come, and the fate that 
they were no doubt conscious of richly deserving, about to overtake 
them. So they began, one and all, to shout forth the most cordial 
salutations of friendship, running up with extreme earnestness, to 
shake hands with the Missourians, who were as much rejoiced as 
they were to escape the expected conflict. 

A low undulating line of sandhills bounded the horizon before 
us. That day we rode ten consecutive hours, and it was dusk be- 
fore we entered the hollows and gorges of these gloomy little hills. 
At length we gained the summit, and the long expected valley of 
the Platte lay before us. Wealldrewrein, and gathering in a knot 
on the crest of the hill, sat joyfully looking down upon the prospect. 
Right welcome was it; strange too, and striking to the imagination, 
and yet it had not one picturesque or beautiful feature; nor had it 
any of the features of grandeur, other than its vast extent, its soli- 
tude, and its virgin wildness. For league after league, a plain as 
level as a frozen lake, was outspread beneath us; here and there 
the Platte, divided into a dozen thread-like sluices, was traversing 
it, and an occasional clump of wood, rising in the midst like a shadowy 
island, relieved the monotony of the waste. No living thing was mov- 
ing throughout the vast landscape, except the lizards that darted over 
the sand and through the rank grass and prickly pear, just at our 
feet. And yet stern and wild associations gave a singular interest 
to the view; for here each man lives by the strength of his own arm 
and the valor of his own heart. Here the feeble succumb to the 
brave, with nothing to sustain them in their weakness. Here society 
is reduced to its original elements, the whole fabric of art and con- 
ventionality is struck rudely to pieces, and men find themselves sud- 
denly brought back to the wants and resources of their original 
natures. 
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We had passed the more wines and monotonous pant of the 
journey; but four hundred miles still intervened between us and 
Fort Laramie; and to reach that point cost us the travel of three 
additional weeks. During the whole of this time, we were passing 
up the centre of a long narrow sandy plain, reaching like an out- 
stretched belt, nearly to the Rocky Mountains. Two lines of sand- 
hills, broken often into the wildest and most fantastic forms, flanked 
the valley, following our course, at the distance of a mile or two on 
the right and left; while beyond them lay a barren, trackless, 
waste —‘ The Great American Desert’ — extending for hundreds 
of miles to the Arkansas on the one side, and the Missouri on the 
other. Before us and behind us, the level monotony of the plain 
was unbroken as far as the eye could reach. Sometimes it glared 
in the sun, an expanse of hot, bare sand; sometimes it was veiled 
by long coarse grass. Huge skulls and whitening bones of buffalo 
were scattered ev ery where ; the ground was tracked by myriads of 
them; and often covered w ith the circular indentations where the 
bulls had wallowed in the hot weather. From every gorge and 
ravine, opening from the hills, descended deep, well-worn paths, 
where the buffalo issue twice a day in regular procession down to 
drink at the Platte. The river itself runs through the midst, a thin 
sheet of rapid, turbid water, half a mile wide, and scarce two feet 
deep. Its low banks, for the most part, without a bush or a tree, are 
of loose sand, with which the stream is so charged that it grates on 
the teeth in drinking. The naked landscape is of itself, dreary and 
monotonous enough; and yet the wild beasts and wild men that 
frequent the valley of the Platte, make it a scene of interest and 
excitement to the traveller. Of those who have journeyed there, 
scarce one, perhaps, fails to look back with fond regret to his horse 
and his rifle. 

Fancy to yourself a long procession of squalid savages approach- 
ing ourcamp. Each was on foot, leading his horse by a rope of 
bull-hides. His attire consisted merely of a scanty cincture, and 
an old buffalo robe, tattered and begrimed by use, which hung over 
his shoulders. His head was close shaven, except a ridge of hair 
reaching over the crown from the centre of the forehead, very much 
like the long bristles on the back of a hyzena, and he carried his bow 
and arrows in his hand, while his meagre little horse was laden with 
dried buffalo meat, the produce of his hunting. Such were the first 
specimens that we encountered —and very indifferent ones they 
were — of the genuine savages of the prairie. 

They were the Pawnees whom Kearsley had encountered the day 
before ; and belonged to a large hunting party, known to be ranging 
the prairie in the vicinity. They strode rapidly past, within a furlong 
of our tents, not pausing or looking toward us, after the manner of 
Indians when meditating mischief, or conscious of illdesert. I went 
out and met them; and had an amicable conference with the chief, 
presenting him with half a pound of tobacco, at which unmerited 
bounty he expressed much gratification. These fellows, or some of 
their companions, had committed a dastardly outrage upon an emi- 
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grant party in advance of us. ‘Two men, out on horseback ata dis- 
tance, were seized by them; but lashing their horses, they broke 
loose and fled. At this the Pawnees raised the yelland shot at them, 
transfixing the hindmost through the back with half a dozen arrows, 
while his companion gallopped away and brought in the news to 
his party. The panic-stricken emigrants remained for several days 
in camp, not daring even to send out in quest of the dead body. 

The reader will recollect Turner, the man whose narrow escape 
I mentioned not long since ; and expect perchance a tragic conclu- 
sion to his adventures; but happily none such took place; for a 
dozen men whom the entreaties of his wife induced to go in search 
of him, found him leisurely driving along his recovered oxen, and 
whistling in utter contempt of the Pawnee nation. His party was 
encamped within two miles of us; but we passed them that morn- 
ing, while the men were driving in the oxen, and the women pack- 
ing their domestic utensils and their numerous offspring in the 
spacious patriarchal wagons. As we looked back, we saw their 
caravan, dragging its slow length along the plain; wearily toiling 
on its way, to found new empires in the West. 

Our New-England climate is mild and equable compared with 
that of the Platte. This very morning, for instance, was close and 
sultry, the sun rising with a faint oppressive heat; when suddenly 
darkness gathered in the west, and a furious blast of sleet and hail 
drove full in our faces, icy cold, and urged with such demoniac ve- 
hemence that it felt like a storm of needles. It was curious to see 
the horses; they faced about in extreme displeasure, holding their 
tails like whipped dogs, and shivering as the angry gusts swept over 
us, howling louder than a concert of wolves. Wright’s long train 
of mules came sweeping round before the storm, like a flight of 
brown snow-birds driven by a winter tempest. Thus we all re- 
mained stationary for some minutes, crouching close to our horse’s 
necks, much too surly to speak, though once the Captain looked up 
from between the collars of his coat, his face blood-red, and the 
muscles of his mouth contracted by the cold into a most ludicrous 
grin of agony. He grumbled something that sounded like a curse, 
directed, as we believed, against the unhappy hour when he had 
first thought of leaving home. The thing was too good to last long; 
and the instant the puffs of wind subsided we erected our tents, and 
remained in camp for the rest of a gloomy and lowering day. The 
emigrants also encamped near at hand. We being first on the 
ground, had appropriated all the wood within reach; so that our 
fire alone blazed cheerily. Around it soon gathered a group of 
uncouth figures, shivering in the drizzling rain. Conspicuous 
among them were two or three of the half-savage men who spend 
their reckless lives in trapping among the Rocky Mountains, or in 
trading for the Fur Company in the Indian villages. They were 
all of Canadian extraction; their hard, weather-beaten faces and 
bushy moustaches looked out from beneath the hoods of their white 
capotes with a bad and brutish expression, as if their owner might 
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be the willing agent of any villany. And such in fact is the charac- 
ter of many of these men. 

On the day following we overtook our emigrant companions, and 
thenceforward, for a week or two, we were fellow-travellers. One 
good effect, at least, resulted from the alliance; it materially dimi- 
nished the serious fatigues of standing guard; for the party being 
now more numerous, there were longer intervals between each 
man’s turns of duty. 


















WRECK OF THE SEGUNTUM: A BALLAD. 





. BY JAMES KENNARD, JR. 


‘Tue Spanish ship ‘Seguntum’ was wrecked on the Isles of Shoals in the winter of 1813, andall 
hands on board perished. 


Fast o’er the seas, a fav’ring breeze 
The Spanish ship had borne ; 

The sailors thought to reach their port 

Ere rose another morn. 


As sunk the sun the bark dashed on, 
The green sea cleaving fast : 

Ah! little knew the reckless crew 

That night should be their last! 


They little thought their destined port 

Should be the foaming surge ; 
That long ere morn again should dawn 
The winds should wail their dirge ! 


As twilight fades, and evening shades 
Are deepening into night, 

The sky grows black, and driving rack 

Obscures the starry light. 


And loudly now the storm-winds blow, 
And through the rigging roar ; 
They find, too late to shun their fate, 
They ’re on a leeward shore. 


*Mid snow and hail they shorten sail ; 

The bark bows ’neath the blast ; 
And, as the billows rise and break, 
She ’s borne to leeward fast. 


The straining ship drives through the seas, 
Close lying to the wind ; 

The spray, on all where it doth fall, 

Becomes an icy rind. 


It strikes upon the shrinking face 
As sharp as needles’ prick ; 
And ever as the ship doth pitch, 
The shower comes fast and thick. 
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And with it comes the driving snow, 
Borne on the bitter blast ; 

The helmsman scarce the compass sees, 
It flies so keen and fast. 


A sound of fear strikes on the ear ; 
It is the awful roar 

Of dashing breakers, dead ahead, 
Upon the rocky shore ! 


‘ Wear ship! hard up, hard up your helm!’ 
Loudly the captain cries. 

Slowly her head pays off, and now 
Before the wind she flies. 


Now on the other tack close braced, 
She holds her foaming course : 

Short respite then ! too soon again 
Are heard the breakers hoarse! 


Ahead, to windward and to lee, 
The foaming surges roar : 
‘QO, holy Virein ! save us now, 

And we will sin no more! 


* We vow to lead a holy life!’ 
Too late! alas, too late! 

Their vows and plaints to imaged saints 
Cannot avert their fate. 


They strike a rock ; Oh, Gop! the shock ! 
They vanish in that surge! 

Through mast and shroud the tempest loud 
Howls forth a dismal dirge. 


There lives not one to greet the sun, 
Or tell the tale at home ; 

A winding sheet for sailors meet, 
The waves around them foam. 


The storm is o’er; the rocky shore 
Lies strewn with many a corse, 
Disfigured by the angry surf 
That still is murmuring hoarse. 


And thus the Spanish crew were found,* 
Cast on those barren isles ; 

There, in unconsecrated ground, 
They rest them from their toils. 


No mourners stood around their graves, 
No friends above them wept ; 

A hasty prayer was uttered there ; 
Unknown, unknelled, they slept. 


*TurrTEEN in number. Their graves are still to be seen on one of the Isles of Shoals. These 
islands lie off the harbor of Portsmouth, (N.H.,) nine miles from the mouth of the Piscataqua. 
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LOVE AND LOVE-LETTERS. 


Tue passion of love, in its effects, curiously blends the serious 
with the amusing, the tragic with the comic. A faithful transcript 
of the mind under its influence would at least equal in interest, the 
movements of an opium eater, or in amusement, the antics pro- 
duced by nitrous-oxide. This truth occurred to me with singudar 
clearness this morning as I lingered over the contents of my escrt- 
tore. There, lay before me all the tokens of a score of * loves.’ 
And among them (more to my purpose,) were copies of my own 
letters written in the heat of passion and in the ardor of youth. 
They have hitherto been sacred—treasures that money could not 
buy, and for which I would not have thanked any one to tempt me 
with fame. But time and untruth have robbed them of their sanc- 
tity ; and the keen sense of the ridiculous they inspired me with this 
morning, has sealed their fate. With a reservation in favor of 
those addressed to one lady, they go into the fire. The record of 
thoughts made over to her has yet an interest for me. She was the 
last object that lingered on my gaze as I passed out from boyhood’s 
land of dreams ; her memory is the dim twilight of my day of sen- 
timent gone by. ‘She is another’s now,’ but my life is happier in 
the trust that she still recurs to our acquaintance with undiminished 
friendship. I the more cling to the hope, and foster the belief, from 
the falsehood I have met elsewhere. Once shake my faith in her 
and thereafter my trust in woman will be confined to the limits of 
my organs of vision. 

Indeed the rings, ringlets, ribbands, seals, valentines, billets, mot- 
toes, and every other variety of the peace-disturbing arms of Cupid 
that lie scattered before me, are sO many mute witnesses of the 
instability of woman’s love. The history of the lock of hair that 
shades one corner of my paper, is the history of the rest. The 
story of one, is the story of all. Pledges given, and pledges bro- 
ken. Therefore I do well to take fast hold on the faith of her who, 
giving no promises, has ever kept to the spirit of our friendship. It 
is well there is one. 

But to proceed: It has been said that ‘a man of sense may love 
like a madman, but never like a fool.’ The fact is self-evident; for 
aman would cease to be considered sensible who, for a considera- 
ble length of time, under any circumstances, continued to play the 
simpleton. Foolish acts however do not necessarily imply a total 
want of sense. No man conducts wisely at all times; and no 
man was ever known to do so under the influence of the tender 
passion. But a man may under its influence do brilliant things. 
{t may be a ridiculous passion, as it has been termed, still it is a 
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passion. In common with ambition, with avarice, with all the other 
passions, its life is fire ; a fire which brightens while it burns. And 
in its strength lies the ridicule. Its efforts seem absurdly dispro- 
portionate to its ends. Not that they are, but that they appear so. 
Every one knows for himself that there is no holier nor happier 
state than to love and be loved; that life has nothing like unto it; 
but he ceases to be himself when he mixes with the world. ‘lhe 
communion of hearts, with all its beauty, is not tangible; it is not a 
thing that the world either sees or worships. Man struggling for 
fame, or toiling in privation for wealth, are spectacles the world 
witnesses at least with respect. ‘To be famous is to be worshipped ; 
to be rich is to be powerful. Such ends seem worthy of toil, of 
care, of restless nights, of any sacrifice. But to waste one healthful 
moment for love, is something the world, as a world, cannot under- 
stand. The sight of a full-grown giant expending all his strength 
to capture a shadow would not be one-half so ridiculous. If, dur- 
ing his efforts he stumble into a quagmire, the picture is complete. 

There was a time, when by its association with deeds of lofty 
daring and of high renown, love-making was a popular pursuit, or 
rather it was a pursuit that commanded popular.respect. In the 
days of chivairy love ruled ‘the court, the camp, the grove.’ The 
king and the peasant, the lord and the retainer, were all, each in his 
way, gallants. No knight appeared without a gage upon his lance ; 
no page without a pledge; no squire without a token. The spirit 
of love reigned at the gay and costly tournament at home, and sent 
its influence with the soldier on the long and toilsome journey into 
Palestine. It was his angel in sickness and in sorrow. It cheered 
him in the hour of battle ; and it was only when he had done his 
knightly devotr in the service both of Gop and his lady, that he 
could lie down composedly to die. 

Alas! those brilliant times have passed away, and the sentiments 
they fostered have departed with them! The world no longer 
bows to the conqueror of hearts. So far from it, that in these, our 
days, to escape ridicule, a courtship must be conducted sub rosa. 
This is but natural. Love has many features provocative of mirth, 
that can only be subdued by associating it with something that the 
world reverences. 

The prominent and most comical of its attributes is blindness. 
The earnestness with which the lover asserts the existence of men- 
tal and physical beauty in his mistress, oftentimes, in the very face of 
fact, has been considered fit subject for the jest, the cavil and the 
sneer. Many a poor fellow has witnessed the mirth of his friends, 
when for his life he could not see what it was about. 

There is a simile in one of the letters already referred to that 
may serve to illustrate my meaning. I think it pretty, and written 
under any other circumstances, might pride myself upon it. Butas 
it is, the pathos is too much. It is this: ‘ The future is as dull, and 
cold, and dark as the grave of an hundred years ago; and yet there 
comes a gleam of hope like twilight creeping over the tomb-stone. 
Is it the twilight of the morning or the night ” 
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Now I know that the lady to whom it was addressed can read ; 
but that she understood, much less appreciated it, is beyond my cre- 
dulity. I thank my stars that I live to edit myself. I may possibly 
yet die rich, and, unexplained, it is enough to break any will in Chris- 
tendom. The verdict of a judicial tribunal, however delicately 
worded, might be comprised in the words, non compos mentis. This 
was not so plain to me at the time: but the world knew it, if I did 
not; and I dare say that the only tears ever elicited on its perusal 
were the result of mirth; the lady laughing at my sentiment, and 
the others more maliciously at its application. Can I blame them ? 
Assuredly not; for now w hen I come to see it in the proper light, I 
am forced to laugh too; fortunate perhaps that the order is not re- 
versed. ° 

I refer to this case, as an instance of the strangest infatuation, 
and the most pitiable folly I have ever been short-sighted enough 
to engage in; but I cannot in fairness expect my readers to feel its 
humiliation as keenly as I do; and it will be well added that there 
is no depth of delusion love may not lead into; no contortion of 
sense it may not induce. 

Such being the case, lovers frequently present mental attitudes 
as much more laughable than the physical postures of a harlequin, 
as the mind is more pliant and capable of subtle disposition than 
the body. There is no earthly power, (if we except fear and re- 
spect,) that can control the risible muse les, and men will laugh when 
they see any thing to laugh at. So it is very certain that until love 
is either looked upon as an aberration of mind, which is possible, or 
becomes entitled to fear or respect in some more complimentary 
way, which is improbable, the world will continue to be merry at its 
expense. 


A JUNE MPORNEiN G. 


Ou! what a blending of -all lovely things 

On this auspicious morn, so cool and fair ; 
Upon the elm the cheerful robin sings, 

And countless notes float on the balmy air: 
Just started from the night’s refreshing rest, 
Man deeply feels how richly he is blessed. 


An age of calm and holy feeling lives 

In the sweet hour, when dews like rain-drops lie 
Upon the bending grass. ‘The pearl, that gives 

Its fleeting beauty to the day’s bright eye, 
Trembles in every breeze, and flowers look up 
With a full burden in each tiny cup! 


Flowers, music, perfume, in this gala-time, 
And soft, delicious breezes on the wing ; 
The distant bells peal forth a silvery chime, 
While love and joy their glowing tributes bring 
To this high festival! The very streams 
Dance to the kissing of the young day’s beams. g. 30 
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Hasr ever watched a bed of blushing roses, 
When here and there along the summer sky 
Soft, pearly clouds were winging gaily by, 

Shading the beam that on the leaf reposes, 
And ever varying the beauty there, 

As if wild spirits, in a merry chase, 

Shook loveliness transparent on the air, 

And kissed new life upon each rose’s face ? 


E’en so the beauty of Asenrue’s cheek, 
And love-lit eye, are ever varying ; 
And if to mark some sweetness there you seek; 
Like startled bird it takes itself a wing, 
While one as lovely follows to its place, 
Laughs there a moment, and renews the race. 


She starts to know each bright expression there, 
Turns it to wonder, wonders at the change, 

Till brilliant thoughts, evoked by Fancy rare, 
Laden with beauty o’er her features range, 

Chasing each other hastily away, 

Like smiling cherubs in their wayward play. 

Such living loveliness doth seem a breath 

Of heaven, light-trembling on an angel wreath, 

Around whose blossoms shines love’s spiritual ray: 


ELLENE. 


Ever laughing thou art, ELLeng, 
Like a sunny, warm spring-day, 
And that archer eye of thine is seen 
Aiming its arrows out between 
The long, dark, silken fringe, that trembles 
Above its cloudless ray, 
And in its waving soft resembles 
A mimic raven’s wing at play. 


Ever laughing thou art, and bright ; 
Like a rosy ray of western light, 
A blush steals over thy cheek, 
And lingers around thy lip in a smile, 
As if like a bee ’t would seek 
To sleep in a rose’s bosom awhile. 


Thou hast roamed away with the morning hours, 

In the dewy fields, to catch the flowers, 
Ere their freshness was kissed away ; 

And I see bright blossoms in thy hair, 

Which thou hast transferred with a roguish hand 
From the bank whereon they lay, 

To be half-hid by the tresses there 

Wild-waving and marred by no golden band. 


5 
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Thou hast roamed by the brook trees, and hast heard 
The song of the ever-joyous bird, 
And he has filled thy heart 
With happy thoughts of the gladsome earth ; 
And the springs of thy spirit start 
With an innocent flow of waywardness 
That gives to that speaking look its birth, 
And thy soul with its rippling music doth bless. 


Ever laughing thou art, ELLENE, 
Like a sunny, clear spring-day, 
And the archers of thine eye, unseen, 
Are aiming their arrows out between 
The lashes that o’er them play ; 
Those arrows are passing sharp, I ween, 


Let them aim not at my heart, I pray! 
Roxbury, ( Mass.) 


THE DEAF AND THE DUMB. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


Loss of speech so often accompanies a lack of the hearing faculty, 
that ‘deafness’ and ‘dumbness’ have come to be employed almost 
as synonymous terms. At least they are so nearly allied to each 
other that it seems hardly proper to separate the victims of these 
two maladies into two distinct classes, as we would the lame and 
the blind, for instance. I shall, therefore, in referring to some cha- 
racteristics of these our unfortunate fellow-beings, speak of them 
in that intimate connection by which the stern law of adversity has 
united them into a closer fellowship than springs from the great bond 
of humanity, or the ordinary ties of misfortune. 

Under this general head of the deaf and dumb may be enume- 
rated several varieties, according to the complete or partial loss of 
either faculty, and producing a corresponding variation of charac- 
ter, as the natural result of such deprivation. 

First in order are those upon whom both these forms of misfor- 
tune have fallen most heavily; those who are entirely deaf and 
dumb. From them all communication with the outward world, by 
the common forms of conversation, is withheld. The flood-gates of 
their own souls are also shut; a barrier is opposed to all those im- 
pulsive emotions which are constantly bubbling up in an active 
mind, and which fall so pleasantly fronra nimble tongue. It is true 
that the power of giving vent to their thoughts by writing is not 
denied them; yet how much inferior is this power, in its ordinary 
bestowal, to the noble gift of speech! Their substitute for conver- 
sation is but a dumbshow; mere symbols of words, conveying only 
the outline of the thought they would express, not its depth of feel- 
ing. Itis painful to witness their abortive attempts to speak, when, 
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after vainly striving to express themselves by signs, the struggling 
thought seems to rush at the closed door of speech, and demand 
utterance. It is not the fact that they cannot understand or speak 
our language which pains us; that would be simply an inconve- 
nience; but that human beings, endowed in other respects like our- 
selves, should be deprived of two of the most important physical 
qualities—should pass through life in complete silence, unable to 
utter even an intelligible sound—this is indeed hard to think upon. 
The lack of speech in dumb animals, (as we are pleased to call 
them,) does not awaken our pity. They can speak; if not to us, 
to their own kind. We can look upon them as foreigners, whose 
dialect, although it may excite our curiosity, seldom stirs any deeper 
feeling. But the jargon of the dumb man bears with it no mean- 
ing; he has no language; and the want of it is plainly discernible 
in that vacant look which invests his face on the failure of an at- 
tempted expression. 

There is something too in the loss of hearing which is truly sad. 
When we think what a glorious world of happy sounds, the low- 
breathing tones of nature, the rich melody of art, the soul-entrancing 
music of friendly voices and fire-side notes of cheer, is forever closed 
against one of our number, a deep feeling of grief fills the heart. 
This feeling is unavoidable, nor should we wish to shun it. It is 
the true impulse of human sympathy and brotherly love. Yet why 
look only upon the dark side, when there is a brighter to which we 
may turn? 

Adversity may be represented as a demon with grim visage and 
uncouth form, wrapped in a dark mantle, under whose folds lurks 
a cherub, with beaming eye and gentle words, soothing his rage and 
healing the wounds he inflicts. At his first approach we shudder, 
for we see nothing but his own terrors; but on a nearer view the 
jewel in his mantle charms our gaze, and we tread his gloomy path- 
way unresisting. It is an old saying that ‘ misfortunes seldom come 
singly.’ It would be a truer one, that misfortune never comes alone. 
An attendant angel is always by its side, bearing the oil and wine of 
consolation ; and while we writhe under the blows of the one, our 
wounded spirits are refreshed by the gentle ministrations of the 
other. So in this instance. We pity him upon whose ear no sound 
has ever fallen to awake pleasant echoes within his soul, or whose 
lips have never syllabled one human tone; yet when our ears are 
stunned by the clamor of a discordant world; when custom forces 
our unwilling lips to utter uumeaning commonplaces, to be an- 
swered by hollow echoes from the stupid blocks of fashion; we are 
fain to turn a half-envious eye at the poor mute, whose silence had 
before awakened our sympathy. We have commiserated his hard 
fate in being denied the delight of hearing earthly sounds, forgetting 
the higher harmony which mingles with all his being. We have 
wished for him the power of expression, that he might hold sweet 
converse with friends, unmindful of those holier communings with 
his own heart. Can we believe that an all-wise Creator, who has 
so admirably adapted the laws of our being to the external circum- 
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stances of life, hae not ian giv en Me greater internal resources to 
atone for the lack of social enjoyments? Or if this is not the case, 
he has at least learned to look within himself, and has found that 
mine of wealth which is his by right of birth, and the like of which 
belongs to every one. This new view presents him in an entirely 
different aspect. How changed now is his whole bearing! He 
walks erect in the dignity of misfortune. Slander’s envenomed 
shaft pierces not his dull ear; gossipping tongues and foolish tales 
annoy not him. He has opportunity for deeper thought. He is in- 
vested with the charm of abstraction. The calmness and self-pos- 
session for which philosophers have vainly striven are his birth-right. 
Among the noisy crowd he has the sole privilege of silence. The 
rolling wave of tumult, which drowns so many of our finer feelings, 
ruffles not his equanimity. His spirit is a sheltered lake, unstirred 
by tempests. With his slate and pencil and sign-manual he goes 
through life, taking notes and recording impressions. 

Second in our regard are those who are merely deaf, with full 
possession of speech. A similar interest attaches to them which we 
feel for the deaf and dumb, save that in this case less of pity is min- 
gled with our sympathy. They, too, feel less need of pity. Having 
one part to play in the drama of social intercourse, they assume a 
degree of confidence, that they may sustain it without the prompter’s 
aid. 

Of all who can claim to be ranked in this ill-starred companion- 
ship, those who command the least respect are such as, (to use their 
own phrase,) are ‘a little hard of hearing;’ a technicality, by the 
way, which I have observed often implies dullness of apprehension, 
rather than real physical incapacity. But the chief fault with them 
is that they do not realize the true idea of deafness. It would be 
unfair to call them imposters, but they surely fall short of the dig- 
nity of their race. They are trespassers over the borders of the 
‘silent land.’ Weconstantly find them out of their proper element ; 
hearing things that they are not expected to, when again they will 
be quite deaf on the slightest provocation. They are inquisitive, 
and apt to be suspicious. Wishing to be thought as little deaf as 
possible, they will often make wild guesses at questions, and answer 
them as wildly. You cannot tell a story in thei presence with any 
satisfaction. You are doubtful whether to include the deaf gentle- 
man among your hearers, but feel that he will not take it kindly to 
be left out. Yet we must remember that even these have all en- 
tered the great school of misfortune, and may yet become candi- 
dates for its highest honors. 

There is one degree in deafness, of-which I have not yet spoken, 
that has to me a great attraction. It is that which, shutting out 
from its victim all those petty street and household noises which 
are the greatest disturbers of thought, still leaves him a limited 
power of hearing. I have known several persons thus afflicted, 
and have always found them desirable acquaintances. They have, 
for the most part, obliging dispositions, and cheerful hearts, just 
enough tinged with melancholy to add a charm to their manners. 
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It was my fortune, not long since, to board in company with one 
of the last named class, who was rather a striking instance of the 
effect that this calamity has upon individual and national character. 
G (the friend to whom | allude) was a Scotchman, who, when 
I first knew him, had been in this country some eight years, and 
for about an equal length of time had been troubled with a deaf- 
ness, which kept gradually increasing and seemed incurable. After 
becoming somewhat intimate with him, I was often struck with the 
entire absence in his character of certain national. peculiarities 
which seem to be the common birthright of his countrymen, and 
the presence of other qualities which too few among any people 
possess. Hardly any Scotch disagreeables were mingled in his 
disposition. He had none of their inveterate obstinacy. With a 
substantial personal opinion on most subjects, he never barred the 
door of his reason against all argument. On the other hand he 
had, what his nation almost proverbially lack, a nice appreciation 
of the humorous. He had the keenest relish for a good joke. He 
did not bolt them hastily, as many do, who, in their eagerness to 
display a quick understanding of wit, hurry off successive jokes with 
a speed which is any thing but conducive to the enjoyment of them ; 
but the taste of a happy turn or witty expression would linger long 
upon his tongue, lighting up his face with a fine animation. This, 
of course, was chiefly observable in his reading, where his choice 
of books was alone sufficient to establish the Gent of his humorous 
propensity. His conversation was tinged with a strong accent, 
which time did not appear to diminish. This doubtless arose from 
the fact that he could hear so little of the new dialect spoken by 
those around him. He had a wild fondness for flowers, and every 
thing connected with natural scenery, which sometimes displayed 
itself in an almost childish glee. A fine vein of poetic feeling was 
combined with the rest. He loved Burns with real Caledonian 
ardor, and, better yet, appreciated him with a true poet’s enthu- 
siasm. 

Another trait worthy of notice in my friend’s character was his 
civility. True politeness was a prominent feature in his mind. I 
used sometimes to think him too obsequious; but when I recall, 
one by one, the thousand little kindnesses which this mental ten- 
dency led him to do for all his associates, | reproach myself for my 
own lack of the quality, and wish it were far more common in 
society. One instance will serve as an illustration. Whenever a 
friend called to see him, at his departure, no matter what the wea- 
ther was, G would always insist upon accompanying him 
home; and, indeed, bis whole manner towards visitors was marked 
with so much respect and good breeding that no one could be rude 
in his presence. Here, too, it seems to me, that his physical defect 
came in aid of his better nature. He paid great deference to his 
fellow boarders ; more, oftentimes, than their want of self-respect 
entitled them to. Almost every person, when young, has high 
hopes for the improvement of mankind; and I used to think that in 
his case these hopes might have partly realized themselves. Our 
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boarding-house conversation, (if | remember rightly,) was apt to be 
any thing but instructive. Nonsense is usually pitched on a mode- 


rate key; and such talk, of course, G could not hear. No 
one thinks of shouting twaddle toa deaf man. Itis painful enough 
to utter sensible tones at such an altitude. Our communication 
with him, being direct and to the point, might well give him a 
favorable idea of the race from which such random specimens were 
gathered. When he retired from society it was not so plain spo- 
ken. True, he could see the effect of our foolish sallies in the con- 
vulsive laughter that such trifles were sure to produce, and occa- 
sionally, perhaps, catch a stray note bursting through the confines 
of his silence ; but for aught he knew, the joke might be as witty as 
it was wretched. 

I took some pains to ascertain the truth of my conjectures in 
regard to the change which misfortune had wrought in G ’s 
character, and found that they were not altogether incorrect. As 
his youth had been passed in a foreign land, I could not learn much 
of his life, except for a few years previous to our acquaintance ; but 
one or two friends, who had known him during this period, men- 
tioned with surprise the fact that age, which brings serious thoughts 
to most men, seemed to bestow upon him more cheerfulness and 
hearty feeling. I speak of age, in this connection, only compara- 
tively; for my friend was not old. He was unmarried, however ; 
and this leads me to suspect that he may still be the gentle bache- 
lor patron of some fortunate boarding-house. He has slipped from 
my path rather unaccountably ; for we never broke friendship ; and 
something tells me that I shall yet cross his track. Success attend 
him! Wherever he goes he will bear a light heart, and a kind 
‘Gop bless ye!’ to all. 

Nor must my old friend Mr. M pass unmentioned. He has 
also gone from me; but the eye of faith can trace his upward pro- 
gress through a brighter world, where heart and ear and voice are 
all attuned to harmonies which thrilled, with sweet vibrations, 
through his life’s silence. 

He was a New-Hampshire farmer, who, by hard work and 
economy, had acquired, while yet a young man, considerable pro- 
perty. He married early, and lived a quiet farmer’s life till the 
commencement of the American Revolution. He then engaged 
heartily in the cause of liberty, and gave money freely to assist 
in raising troops. His liberality was so great, that insinuations were 
thrown out respecting the purity of the motive which led him to 
this course. Some prying neighbors hinted that he might hope for 
office or pecuniary recompense. Endowed-by nature with a large 
share of sensitiveness, it pained him to discover that some former 
friends, even, began to suspect his patriotism. Incensed at such 
unjust suspicions, he adopted a singular course to prove his sin- 
cerity. Going before a magistrate, he took, and had recorded, a 
solemn oath that he would never, under any circumstances, accept 
a pension or other reward from his country. 


After this Mr. M continued his exertions as before, leaving 
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the oath to have its silent oflaes upon vide cabaiienem He seniel 
as a volunteer during part of the war; and was at all times ready, 
with money or influence, to aid the cause he loved. When the con- 
test ended he returned to his farm. A few years after this his wife 
died, leaving a family of three or four children. In due time he 
was married again, and, for about ten years, lived in prosperity, 
respected by every one. Then came the reverse. A friend, for 
whom he had become surety to a large amount, failed, sweeping off 
at one blow the. greater part of his hard earnings. Other ill Tuck 
followed, which soon reduced him to absolute poverty. The fine 
farm, on which he had hoped to spend the remainder of a happy 
life, was seized upon and sold. Still he struggled manfully against 
the opposing tide. But it was of no avail. Misfortune’s heavy 
hand was upon him. He still labored in poverty, aided by his wife ; 
and, while health continued, they managed to get a living. But 
sickness came at length. He was attacked by the rheumatism so 
severely as to almost completely disable him. Finding that he 
could no longer support his family by daily labor, he was forced to 
apply for relief to the friends of his prosperity. Charity, grudging 
and cold, doled out its icicles to him, and on them he fed. Such 
food would have frozen a less generous nature; but his warm 
heart’s sunshine turned them all to drops of pity. It was about this 
time that his hearing began to fail. 

The memory of old Mr. and Mrs. M forms one of the ear- 
liest landmarks in my existence. How well I remember them! — 
still pictured before my mind’s eye as in that childish landscape of 
which they were so prominent a part. She with gossiping face and 
inquiring, spectacled eye ; venting her sorrows in deep-drawn sighs 
and pitiful ‘oh !-la’s !’ —e, stooping beneath the weight of years 
and cares, uncomplaining, poor, yet holding with firm grasp the 
germ of all manliness in that unbroken vow. They dwelt in the 
suburbs of life ; but a true heroism still kept the citadel of his soul, 
and swayed it to its own high purpose. 

At that time the aged couple had removed from their native vil- 
lage, and lived in a small cottage about a mile distant from my 
father’s residence. ‘Two or three of their children were dead, and 
the two who remained lived in some other part of New-England. 
Mr. M was unable to do any work except the little that was 
needed to keep their cottage in order, and the small plot, dignified 
by the name of garden, which supplied them with a few vegetables. 
He did contrive, however, with the aid of three or four rusty car- 
penter’s tools, to manufacture some very neat kitchen utensils, 
which he took much pleasure in sending as presents to the few 
friends who took an interest in his welfare. Most of his wife’s time 
was occupied in knitting. The law entitled him to a liberal pen- 
sion; but that oath, inscribed a half century before on the leaves of 
some worm-eaten record-book, was as sacred in his eyes as on the 
day when a half-romantic, half-heroic pride led him to the act. 
Nothing could induce him to break it. I verily believe that he 
would have suffered martyrdom sooner than accept a farthing from 
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the government. F or po he not wenduve d the martyrdom os pover- 
ty; and, still worse, that dreadful agony of a husband and father’s 
beare. as he saw his family suffering from want, with only a mere 
word between it and relief! Yet that word was a key to unlock 
his soul’s most precious treasures; a talisman, under whose magic 
spell all the virtue of the ancient heroism revived within his breast. 
He had guarded it through toilsome days and long, weary nights, 
and it was to him a holy faith. Well-meaning friends would some- 
times try to persuade him that an oath, made under such circum- 
stances and at such a distance of time, should not be regarded ; but 
he heeded them not. His wife was incredulous; for she had little 
of his high moral principle ; but she had long since learned the folly 
of attempting to combat his iron will. He made no boast of firm- 
ness. He seemed rather to regard the keeping his vow as a duty, 
which, while it withheld one means of support, gave him less than 
the ordinary claim upon human sympathy. 

How far my old friend’s deafness operated toward strengthening 
his resolution it would be difficult to say. But it seems to me that 
in those social solitudes, the noble purposes of his mind were ma- 
tured by a more thorough process than belongs to the common lot. 
I remember with great satisfaction my early visits to their cottage. 
I am confident that but little of a feeling of superiority mingled - in 
my interest for them, although they lived i in a one-story house, while 
I could go up stairs to bed ; for 1 was always taught to respect them ; 
and the eye of that good old man looked not as looks an inferior. 
There was something rather exciting in my run ‘ across lots’ to their 
dwelling. A ‘smart chance’ from a big dog, and the distant glimpse 
of a bull reputed to be ill-tempered, furnished just enough of boy- 
hood’s delicious terrors to heighten the pleasure. The old folks 
were always glad to see me, for t they had few visitors, and | brought 
a fresh stock of news. ‘This was unladen into the ‘ auld wife’s’ ear, 
with frequent interruptions, when she would stop me to repeat, at 
an octave, some important item to her husband. It was interesting 
to see how eagerly she would cull out the choice bits of gossip for 
his entertainment. Then came my turn. By a little management 
I could draw either of them into a recital of some story connected 
with the Revolution, or the old Indian times. This was better than 
history tome. I never had much fancy for dry historical narrations, 
but a story, fresh from the lips of an enthusiastic old chronicler, has 
a charm which books lack. 

It is now almost six years since Mr. M died, having passed 
the boundaries of four-score-and-ten. He retained all his sensitive- 
ness to the last. This was so great, that nothing but the most urgent 
necessity could induce him to ask for aid. 1 need not add that his 
oath was never broken. The death of Mrs. M occurred two 
or three years later. She, too, had many estimable points of cha- 
racter ; and, in them,I felt that I had lost two real friends. 

But a truce to these ramblings. I have ventured to mention thus 
imperfectly one portion of mankind, whose weakness is their 
strength ; whose infirmity places them in a more enviable station 
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than earth’s belihilens can occupy. “‘Wragged up in a their: brooding 
silence is somewhat of the great primal thought of the universe, 
starting at their birth on its pilgrimage through life, and never de- 
serting them, nor becoming contaminated by contact with the world. 

We would fain search deeper into the mystery of their being, and 
learn from them, if possible, the clue to that life-path from which 
we have so far strayed. We would dive into the under-current of 
their thought, and seek what pearls are hidden there. But no idle 
hand may withdraw the veil which separates us. They are oracles, 
revealing only to the elect. 


TUXEDO LAKE: 


BY , HUNTINGTON 





Is this the realm of silence? Are these rocks 

Th’ unechoing haunts of solitude?’ So near 

The populous and ever-sounding streets, 

That their deep mighty anthem almost rolls 

Its farthest murmurings to these shores; yet all 

Is with the grand rude seal of Nature stamped, 
And hushed in breathlessness of deep repose. 

Upon the mountain-sides, beyond the sheet 

Of waveless loveliness before my eye, 

From ’mid the trees peeps out one lonely hut ; 
Perchance the axeman’s, whose loud-sounding steel 
Alone the echoes woke, and seared the birds 

That stalked along the pebbly beach. No more 
The smoke curls from its roof; but mountain-gusts, 
When crashing storms their summits darkly crown, 
Rattle its mossy doors, and play wild sports 

With the oak-bucket near. How still the lake! 
The fisher’s rods bestrew the shore, but none 

Stray here to-day to tempt the spottled trout, 
Which holds in glassy caves his silent courts. 

The deepening dyes of purple, rich and bright, 

On the wild vines, with berries bowed, now win 

Of peasant boys and girls the steps. 


This hush, 
This beauteous trance of nature, seems t’ invite 
The mind to meditative moods; the air, 
Misty and shadowy of the land of dreams, 
Seems breathing on my brow ; bright earth, farewell ! 
The visionary world a sweet low call 
Is whispering to my soul; and sinking here, 
Beneath the pine’s deep shade, I yield to dreams: 
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I. 


List ! what soft delicious music 
Floats upon the charméd air ; 

Blandly, as from beds of roses, 
Steal the gentle winds that bear 


II. 


Their pure sacrifice of sweetness 
Slowly toward the holy skies ; 

That rich burst from out the gardens 
Of the queen of visions flies. 


Ill. 


There amid the brilliant poppies 
And, in crowds, somnific flowers, 

Couches woo to rest and slumber, 
Shadowed by enchanting bowers. 


Iv. 


Soaring in the placid moonlight, 
Hushed like beauty in a dream, 

Lo! the vision-queen’s fair palace 
Flashes in the silvery beam. 


Vv 


All who tread her holy chambers, 
To oblivion sweet dispose ; 
Every tinge of mortal sorrow, 
All their deep regrets and woes. 


vi. 


O’er her throne in golden lightnings 
Characters are written broad, 

Telling all who see their radiance 
That her power is willed of Gop: 


Vit. 


Therefore in more blessed triumph 
Than the moon in starry skies, 

She at night serenely reigneth, 
And before her, sorrow flies. 


VIittI. 


Lo! into her curtained chambers 
One with sad and hollow cheek, 

Mourning his departed loved ones, 
Moveth tremblingly and weak. 


Ix. 


Charmed by soft and soothing music, 
He upon a couch reclines, 

Till the enchantment breathing o’er him 
On his brow smoothes sorrow’s lines. 


x. 


Now he sees in life-like visions 
Beings that in darkness rest, 

Smiling like the bridal flowers 
On a maiden’s plighted breast. 
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xt. 


Lo! another downcast stranger 
Entereth the twilight courts ; 
Sudden ruin hath despoiled him 
Of the wealth his hand hath wrought: 


xt. 


Poverty, with dingy sack-cloth, 
Wraps his home’s defacéd shrine ; 

But in dreams its pomp returneth, 
And the marble forms divine. 


xIIt. 


Fountains, spouting in the gardens, 
Temper the perfuméd air ; 

And within, rich paintings gleaming, 
Highest admiration share. 


xIv. 


See ! another entering seemeth 
Pierced with sorrow’s poisonous dart ; 
She to dreams of love and pleasure 
Had resigned her burning heart : 


xv. 


But the hallowed fires were darkened 
Which she lit in blissful youth ; 

And the trampled embers flickered 
Where was once affection’s truth. 


xvi. 


But again in cheating visions 
Hope breaks forth like stars above, 
And one, pure and noble-hearted, 
Folds her in the arms of love! 


xvItI. 


Sweetly sleep, O slighted maiden! 
Let thy buoyant heart dissolve 

In the golden dream of rapture, 
While the sunless hours revolve. 


XVIII, 


Thou shalt waken on the morrow 
With the smile upon thy lip ; 

Then to feel th’ entrancing pleasure 
From thy fond embraces slip. 


=xIrx. 


Thus hath Gop in love ordained 
That the night with winning smile, 

Breathing dew on feverish foreheads, 
Should the mourning soul beguile. 


xx. 
Sleep! it is a blessed spirit, 
Reigning by His pleasure high, 
On the stir of mortal anguish 
Shedding calmness from the sky. 
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THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS 


A MAN is not proud without inheriting some advantage over 
others, but he may be vain without any advantage or merit, if you 
give him the credit of it. 

Gop is honored in our knowing and_receiving what he has done 
for us, not in our attempts to do the same for ourselves. ° 

Vanity, not malice, is the prevalent reason why men take so little 
pleasure in the praise and gifts of others. 

What is thought of us, or what we think of ourselves, is not so 
much a proof of what we are, as what we think of Christ, and what 
we are ready to do for him. 

A prevailing curiosity to know things that can be turned to no 
account, indicates a mind whose improvement has stopped or will 
soon do so. 

There is one punishment of an evil-doer which is seldom consid- 
ered; it is the misery of being left to suppose others possessed of 
the same evil dispositions as himself. 

It is a mark of a high and pure mind to imagine greatness or 
goodness where it is not ; to deck with loveliness and beauty actions 
which have no worthy aim. 

The ingenuous mind gladly pays tribute to merit, and strengthens 
itself with the utterance of praise. 

We must always be wise in order to prize wisdom. 

The sweetest of all life is that which we live in the good of others. 

Good things have a bond of union which all changes do but tend 
to disclose and strengthen. 

True beauty is that which is fair without striving to appear so. 

Affectation is but a first fruit of beauty’s fall. 

The wisdom which is according to Gop, is a learning which re- 
quires no letters, and whose teacher is love. 

Our faith must be the most rational of our exercises, because it 
receives nothing but the teaching of the Divine Wisdom. 

It is better that one should err and fall by the fault of his steps 
than of his eyes. 

More self-denial and thought are expended to keep up the show 
of what we have not, than would be required in restricting ourselves 
to the hardest realities. 

Vanity, long indulged, becomes so exacting at last, that it claims 
all you can do, and is never thankful for any service. 

Pride is the dainty occupant of our bosoms, and yet ever feeds on 
the meanness and infirmity of our kind. 

True love of our fellow creatures should hardly attach us to the 
world, for it will be found that the greater number of those we have 
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loved most, are gathered into eternity, so that it is but separation 
from them, we covet, when we would prolong our stay here. 

Our greatness is best seen, not in the great things we do or aspire 
to, but in the great things to which we are called. 

No man learns in science or religion without faith; he cannot 
learn without this as a forefeeling of something to be known. 

He that would be wise, should begin and keep on by believing. 

Pride and indolence make more slaves than oppression. 


Real greatness is not greater for the praise of men; it is what it 
is in spite of them. 


GIivwegE! 


‘Q@IVE TO HIM THAT ASKETH THESE.’ 


Ir the poor man pass thy door, 
Give him of thy bounteous store ; 
Give him food, and give him gold, 
Give him shelter from the cold ; 
Aid him his lone life to live, 

For tis angel-like to give. 


Though world riches thou hast not, 
Give to him of poorer lot ; 

Think thee of the widow’s mite; 
In the Holy Masrer’s sight, 

It was more, a thousand fold, 
Than the rich man’s hoard of gold. 


Give ; it is the better part ; 

Give to him, the ‘ poor in heart ;’ 
Give of love, in large degree, 
Give of hope and sympathy ; 
Cheer, to them who sigh forlorn, 
Light, to him whose lamp is gone. 


Give the gray-haired wanderer room ; 
Lead him gently to the tomb ; 

Let him not in friendless clime, 

Float adown the tide of time ; 

Hear the mother’s lonely call, 

She, the dearest one of all. 


And the lost, abandoned one, 

In thy pathway do not shun ; 

Of thy kindness she hath need ; 

Bind with balm the bruiséd reed ; 

Give, and gifts above all price, 

Shall be thine in Paradise. 
Cambridge, June, 1847. 
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THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


BY tf. M’LELLAN, JR. 


Ir is peculiarly interesting in this western land, where the traces 
of the lately departed tribes are yet fresh around us, to consider 
their customs and character. From my very window, in a flourish- 
ing village on the Fox river, one of the finest streams of Illinois, I 
look out upon the spot that was populous with this unfortunate race, 
no longer than eight or ten years since. At that period but a s6li- 
tary log-cabin of the white man stood on the sloping prairie at the 
edge of the stream; and now the banks are whitened with dwell- 
ings, and the wheels of the grist-mill and the saw-mill revolve in the 
rapid current. All along these fertile banks arose their bark-cabins, 
and over these sparkling waters glided their birchen canoes. These 
groves around, that border the stream, were traversed by them in 
their hunting expeditions, and the smoke curled above their tall tops 
from many an Indian lodge. On the rough bark of these oaks are 
often discovered the traces of their hatchets; and from the high 
branches are still swinging the long poles, by means of which they 
clambered to their summits in pursuit of the bee-hive. Here and 
there the little hillocks heaving above the swell of the prairie, indi- 
cate the spot of their burial; but the furrowing plough will soon 
obliterate even these melancholy memorials of their former presence 
in the land. 

The Pottowattomies, Winnebagoes, Sauks and Foxes, were the 
most powerful tribes who occupied the region of Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and it is but a very few years since they departed beyond the 
Mississippi in quest of a home in the far west. They were warlike 
and gallant tribes, and it was not without a struggle that they sur- 
rendered their lands to the stranger. The last stand made by the 
tribes in defence of their inheritance on the east of the Mississippi, 
was made by these bands in western Illinois in 1831, under the di- 
rection of their chief, Black-Hawk. They were finally overpowered 
and compelled to depart beyond the waters of the great stream. 
At the last great treaty made with them, when they were desired to 
dispose of all their territory to this government, they said in their 
speeches, that the first white man whom they knew was the French- 
man; and that he danced and smoked with them, married their 
squaws, lived as they lived and painted as they painted, but wanted 
to buyno land of them! The ‘ red-coat’ came next; he gave them 
guns, and trinkets and blankets, ammunition, knives, traps and fine 
coats, but never asked them to sell their country to them. Next 
came the ‘ blue-coat,’ and no sooner had he seen the country, than 
he wished to see a map of the whole of it, and wished the Indian 
to sell him ail of it. 

‘Why,’ said they, ‘ do you wish to add our small country to yours, 
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already so large! You ask us to sell our country, and wander off into 
the boundless regions of the west. We do not own that country, and 
the deer, the elk, the beaver, the buffalo and the otter now there, be- 
long not to us and we have no right to kill them. Our wives and our 
children are dear to us, and so is our country, where rest in peace the 
bones of our ancestors. Fathers! pity a people few in numbers, who 
are poor and helpless. Do you want ourcountry? Yours is larger 
than ours. Do you want our wigwams? You live in palaces. Do 
you want ourhorses? Yours are larger and betterthan ours. Do 
you want our women? Yours are handsomer and better dressed 
than ours. Why fathers, what can be your motive!’ 

The speeches of the Indians on many occasions, and especially 
when the great subject of the sale of their country was agitated, 
were marked with many flashes of genuine eloquence. Then would 
their figurative language glow with all the enthusiastic fervor, that 
such a theme could inspire in highly-excited, though untutored 
minds. The speaker in his address would recall to the minds of his 
auditors the glories of their ancestors when they possessed the whole 
wide extent of theland. The orator reminds them that their fathers 
ranged over every mountain and hill; hunted over every plain, 
passed with their canoes over every stream and lake, and cultivated 
the most fertile spots in the land. In the season of summer the 
lodges of their villages were erected along the green banks of every 
stream, and in the season of winter, in the thickest groves, where 
they might enjoy a shelter from the storm. All these places and 
pursuits they enjoyed in peace and serenity until the white man came. 

He was at first weak and poor, a homeless stranger, begging from 
them a shelter from the elements, and a little land that he might raise 
his corn and grain, to save himself from famine. The Indian looked 
upon the forlorn stranger, and seeing his weak and helpless condi- 
tion he had compassion upon him, and received him into his wigwam, 
wrapped his shivering limbs in his buffalo-skin, and appeased his 
hunger and thirst with food and drink. But very soon the stranger 
grew stronger and taller. His head reached to the skies, and his 
body filled the land. Many of his big canoes came to the shores 
from beyond the waters of the rising sun; and with them were 
brought engines that spoke in thunder and scattered death around 
them. The red-man was then compelled to flee from mountain to 
mountain, from valley to valley, from river to river, till at length he 
seated himself in the green plains bythe Mississippi. 

But even here he was not allowed to remain unmolested. He 
was forced to surrender even this last spot of his inheritance; to 
pass beyond the waters of the ‘ Father of Waters,’ and to seek a 
new home among the distant plains that lie around the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And even there who could predict what would be the red- 
man’s fate and destiny. Would not the warlike and hostile tribes 
that already possessed and hunted over those vast regions, look upon 
the new comers with dislike and distrust, as intruders upon their 
dominions, and would they not wage war upon them and drive them 
into the waves of the Pacific? Where then was the red-man to find 
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a home and a resting-place? While followed fast by the white 
frontiers-man, could he ever hope to enjoy a tranquil home, to pitch 
his tent and follow his game, and plant his maize in peace and se- 
curity? Must he not be driven from river to river, from mountain 
to mountain, toward the setting sun, till his strength should gradually 
but surely fail; and his tribe diminish away till not one solitary relic 
of their race should remain in all the land. 

Such would naturally be the strain in which the Indian orator 
would address the assembled tribe ; and no wonder that their fiéry 
and independent natures should be roused to action, and that they 
should have been often tempted to resist the overwhelming tide that 
was pouring over and threatening to engulph them. There can be 
no doubt that they were treated with every indignity, and exaspe- 
rated almost to madness by the aggressions of the white settlers, 
who looked upon the rich and fertile lands that they possessed with 
covetous eyes, and scrupled to make use of no means, however harsh, 
to acquire them. In cases, when their lands were bargained for, 
and an equivalent offered to the ignorant owner for his possessions, 
the sums granted were in most cases vastly beneath the real value 
of the lands; and out of this poor remuneration they were often 
miserably swindled by the unprincipled beings, who usually sur- 
rounded and followed in the footsteps of the departing fugitives. 

In the following lines we have attempted to express in verse the 
language of their latest summons to battle. 








INDIAN WAR-SONG., 


Raise up the hatchet from the dust, 
Wipe from its edge the cankering rust, 
Shake the light shaft, and bend the bow, 
And whet the war-knife for the foe ; 
Sharpen the spear and form the shield, 
And high the heavy war-club wield ; 
Then let the horn the echoes wake 

By woody mount and lonely lake. 


Sound the war-slogan! Let it thrill 
The loneliest spot in grove and hill, 
That the wild hunters as they track 
The elk and the wolf’s howling pack, 
Or follow in their mad career, 

The bison and the antlered deer ; 
May hear the spirit-stirring blast 
That on the wild breeze echoes past. 


Sound the war-slogan! Let it reach 
The fisher by the yellow beach, 

Or tossing in his leaky skiff 

Far out beyond the jutting cliff; 
Then let him bark and spoil forsake 
And the red spear of battle take ; 
And hither speed with footstep light 
All plumed and painted for the fight. 
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Sound the war-slogan! Hither speed 
Warriors that curb the prancing steed ; 
Leave your broad prairies as ye hear 
The battle war-note pealing clear ; 
Leave the wild chase ; a nobler game 
Invites you to the field of fame ; 
Come strike the blow, heroic band ! 

A valiant blow for native land. 


Sound the war-slogan! Swarming foes 
Around our bleeding country close ; 

From the Ohio’s stream they come, 

With clanging trump and rolling drum ; 
With haughty flag, and bright array 
Their glittering squadrons urge their way, 
A thousand flashing blades are bared 
That ne’er our fated race have spared. 


Sound the war-slogan! Fast they pour 
Like tumbling waves on ocean’s shore ; 
From the far east their serried ranks, 
Have gathered on old Hudson’s banks; 
From Erie's and Ontario’s edge 

And from the Alleghanies’ ledge ; 
Long have they wasted with their fires 
This realm of our departed sires ! 


Sound the war-slogan! Let us stand, 
And grapple with them hand to hand, 
Ambush their path in woody glade, 
Waylay them in the forest shade, 
Spare not with arrow and with knife ; 
Heed not the suppliant’s prayer for life, 
Strike while a drop of blood remains, 
Within the struggling red-man’s veins! 


Sound the war-slogan! Let the fame 
Of your brave fathers light a flame, 

In every gallant warrior’s breast 

That treads these valleys of the west. 
Let memories of their ancient pride 
Inflame their sons as, side by side, 

They gather to repel the slaves 

Who fain would trample o’er their graves. 


Sound the war-slogan! Ponder o’er 
The golden palmy days of yore ; 

When by bright stream and peaceful plain 
The Indian held his happy reign, 

Raised his rude hut, and pitch’d his tent, 
A freeman wheresoe’er he went, 

Ere yet the white man’s guileful art 
Had stain’d the freshness of his heart. 


Sound the war-slogan! Let us make 
One desperate stand, one final stake ; 
It may be that in vain we bleed 
Beneath the foeman’s sword and steed ; 
Yet if we die, then bravely die 

With lofty brow and dauntless eye, 

And dying, mingle in the grave 

With the dear ashes of our brave. 
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Che Eguptian Letters, 


NUMBER EIGUT. 


LETTER TWENTY-SECOND. 


FROM ABD’ ALLAH OMAR, TO SEYD AHHMAD EL HAJI, CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE CKADEE£ AT CAiRO. 


Ir you have reflected, dear Ahhmad, on the character of this pee- 
ple as I have represented them to you thus far in my letters, you 
must be struck with their numerous inconsistencies, and the appa- 
rent dizarrerie in their ideas and conduct, With all the practical 
good sense they lay claim to, they have the fickleness of some of 
the nations on the other side of the water, and fly from one thing to 
another with all the briskness of a Ghawzee when she dances in the 
Hhareem. One of the new whims of the day is a rage for what is 
called ‘ cheap literature.’ They not only want new books ata very 
low price, but they are willing to take the materials books are made 
of, very inferior in quality. One is a natural consequence of the 
other when pushed to extremes. The shop-keeper at the bazaar 
tells you every season that his goods are cheaper than they were the 
last, accordingly you buy a telek, (long vest,) and induced by the 
lower price take a shintyan, (pair of trousers,) all at about twenty 
per cent. reduction, and go home well pleased. After a little wear 
of your new garments you find them about forty per cent. inferior 
to your former purchases. It is the same with books; it is true 
they were formerly too dear, yet now they are too cheap ; or rather, 
the reduction falls on the wrong part — the matter. 

The number of new works put forth is astonishingly great, and 
they seem to be on the increase, for it is said the Americans are a 
reading people, and must have cheap literature, that all may be- 
come equally learned. Writers are occupied night and day in sup- 
plying this want; and they boast of being public benefactors by the 
abundant materials they give, to satisfy what is called the literary 
propensities of the community. If their works are to be taken as 
current coin, then the nation must be willing to deal in base metal, 
which enricheth not. 

The number of readers is no doubt increased by the increased 
number of publications and the great facility of obtaining them ; 
but it is more than doubtful whether these two advantages are not 
in many cases rendered nugatory, or even changed to harm, by the 
kind of works that are every day put within reach of those who 
have not the power of discriminating the good from the bad. The 
laborer who can spare a few pence, buys the first book the title of 

which strikes his fancy: he may be seen catching moments of lei- 
sure when he gleans something from it; it does him but little 
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harm and not much good, because his thoughts are engrossed by 
how he shall earn his bread. It is when he takes it home to his 
wife and children who by the evening fireside look a little more 
deeply, that the book performs its work for good or evil. Then it 
is that the younger portion of the community imbibe many false 
notions which render them discontented with their present condi- 
tion. Nor is the effect less injurious upon the cultivated classes 
who read works of this stamp, but which profess to be of a higher 
character both in language and tendency. When these are exa- 
mined, they prove to be of a kind very much worse than the others ; 
for although the language may be more polished, the sentiments are 
unchanged, and this very improvement of style serves as a gloss to 
conceal the evil that lurks underneath. The young read on, en- 
chained by the style, while at the same time improper ideas intently 
glide into the mind and leave an impression not easily effaced. 

The method usually adopted to get up a popular work, is to cre- 
ate a character full of strong passions; these are allowed to display 
themselves in the indulgence of every trick to gain their ends; 
yield to every evil propensity men are prone to, draw forth to light 
all the lowest inclinings of our nature ; these are all enclosed in the 
body of a handsome person, with a highly cultivated mind, and with 
command of language that rivets attention and persuades; to which 
is added a sprinkling here and there of many heroic qualities, that 
dazzle the imagination and make the unreflecting in love with what 
should appear deformity. Works of this description compose what 
is called the cheap literature of the day, and are poured forth with 
an alarming profusion. 

To make them be more sought after, the booksellers resort to all 
the arts of the trade to extol them as faithful pictures of men and 
manners ; at the same time the public press is bribed to sound their 
praises, by a little flattery not easy to resist. An author sends his 
book to an editor or publisher, with his respectful compliments, as 
if he were really enamoured of him. This the editor receives as 
a mark of esteem, and in return for this: present fails not to give a 
favorable account of the work; another sends his book to an editor, 
begs his acceptance, with a request that he will notice it in his ‘ abl 
conducted and widely extended journal;’ a third, beside all these 
complimentary expressions, carefully marks the most striking pas- 
sages, so as to draw the editor’s attention to them alone; while the 
latter, pleased that the trouble of reading is thus avoided, lauds the 
book to the skies. He finds it accidentally on his table, and loses no 
time in recommending a work, the reading of which has given him 
so much pleasure; ‘no library can be considered complete without 
it;’ and ‘the gifted author deserves the thanks of the public for 
thus combining instruction with amusement.’ These flourishes pro- 
duce the intended effect, which is to sell the book, leaving the un- 
suspecting reader to find out, too late, that he has wasted his mo- 
ney, been cajoled into reading a work unsuited to his taste, wherein 
perchance his moral sentiments have been violated. 

This kind of literature, as it is called, is not of recent date, though 
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formerly such works were much less numerous than they are now. 
The Englishman Fielding derived all his celebrity from these com- 
positions. He formed his subjects by taking base characters and 
carrying them through all the varied scenes of vicious life. Yet the 
effect produced was less injurious than that created at the present 
time, for he made no attempt to represent his heroes better than 
they really were; on the contrary, they were always consistent, 
conducted their enterprises for evil by evil means, were open in 
their atrocity, nor ever sought to inveigle by refined phrases or 
polished manners. His pictures were often disgusting, yet the por- 
traits were correct likenesses ; you at once saw the whole person, 
and were not deceived. Smollet, and a few other English writers, 
followed in the same track, but their endeavors went more to show 
the consequences which flow from giving full scope to evil propen- 
sities, than to make readers enamoured of vice by allying it to a 
few striking virtues. Even the greatest of England’s moral poets, 
Milton, is reproached for giving one of his subjects qualities which 
place him in the rank of a hero. Eblis, with all his horrid attri- 
butes—his fiery rage, his deadly hate —is represented as possessed 
of many points of character which give laudable distinction in the 
eyes of the world. 

The works of the present day which have so injurious a tendency, 
are not written by needy scribblers who are forced to drudge for 
their daily bread, and whose moral sensibilities are blunted through 
want, They are the result of the careful labors of men of educa- 
tion; of cultivated minds; of polished habits, and of intercourse 
with the best society; and their station and character give currency 
to their productions. The ‘Memoirs of a Gentleman,’ written b 
‘a Gentleman,’ is sure to attract readers ; yet in it you will find that 
the ‘ gentleman’ thus educated, thus polished, will lead you through 
all the base intrigues of high life, and all the disgusting scenes of 
midnight brawls among the lowest castes of the human species. 
He will describe these so minutely as to leave no doubt that he has 
personal acquaintance with many such subjects; then his descrip- 
tions are written in language so bright and animated as to convince 
you of his sincerity, while at the same time the whole creates a 
thrilling excitement of pleasure, which leads you to forget that you 
are brought into the society of beings whom in real life you would 
shrink from with horror. No dull moral diverts your attention ; you 
insensibly take an interest in the fate of fit subjects for the gallows, 
and find yourself, without thinking of it, watching with anxiety, 
mingled with no small portion of sympathy, the career of a wretch 
whom in your sober moments you would send to the penitentiary to 
herd with others, placed there for lesser crimes. The ‘ Pelhams,’ 
the ‘ Cliffords,’ with others of their kin, become associates of the 
thoughts, not without a sigh that such bright and stirring spirits are 
so rarely to be seen in the world, now so dull since meeting with 
these more enlivening companions. 


Other writings, of a character equally if not more objectionable, 
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are published as the cheap literature of the day, and have a wide 
circulation. To make them be more eagerly sought after, and still 
further to pique the curiosity of seekers after novelty, the name of 
‘ Mysteries’ is given to them. ‘The word ‘ mystery’ has a magic in- 
fluence, and these caterers for depraved appetites, knowing this 
foible of mankind, choose this title to increase the number of their 
readers. These ‘ Mysteries’ are filled with vivid accounts of dis- 
tress, miseries and crimes; the stories are told in a way to create 
and keep alive powerful emotions; an effect gratifying to every 
person. Like the French lady who, when asked why she went to 
see a man guillotined, replied with much feeling: ‘ J’aime tant les 
battemens de cceur.’ And the personages who are brought forth to 
awaken the interest of the piece are taken from the high-ways, the 
jails and the stews, all which are ransacked with critical exactness 
to form subjects suited to the work. The language, even the low 
vulgar jargon of wretches steeped in crime, is carefully preserved, 
with their habits, manners and all the hardness of heart which the 
constant practice of vice never fails to engender. If amid sucha 
polluted band the writer sees fit to introduce a purer being, it is 
chiefly for the purpose of contrast; to give greater effect to the dark 
back-ground which constitutes the essential feature of his picture. 

This ‘cheap literature’ is read by all, because it is within the 
reach of all by its cheapness. The young it teaches to look upon 
crime with complacency, provided it be practised with skill; the old 
it hardens in settled vices, and is received as a palliative to the 
stings of conscience. So true is it that when vice is committed by 
many assembled, each one takes to himself only a portion of the 
sin. 
It may be thought that I am not a fit judge of what is necessary 
to satisfy the intellectual wants of a people of peculiar notions, like 
the Americans, inasmuch as my own country is unhappily sunk in 
ignorance. It does not however follow from this that I should be 
an enemy to the diffusion of useful knowledge; far from it. I see 
the effect it produces in Europe, and in the new world, where so 
much entire freedom of thought and action prevail; the present 
advantages are immense; those of the future, incalculable. Nei- 
ther can I forget the recorded renown of my ancestors. The wis- 
dom and valor of Sesostris fills a large page of history, and the 
splendid career of numerous Pharaohs attests the progress of 
civilization, arts and arms. The time was when Egypt, a mighty 
empire, was the mother of science and teacher of political wisdom ; 
her well-merited fame was spread abroad over the known earth ; 
pilgrims flocked to her shrines to learn the mysteries of her religion ; 
law-givers resorted to her courts to learn the art of governing, and 
artists came in crowds to copy and admire the living monuments of 
her skill and refinement. A people, pretended to be the chosen of 
Gop, were offshoots of her redundant population, and the polished 
republics of Greece took from her the arts they boasted of being 
the inventors. Surely this exalted rank over the nations of the 
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earth onahe ‘hens been mepiined rele by the prevalence of know- 
ledge. Of the past I feel proud; over the present, alas! let me 
cast a veil! My unhappy country is fallen too low to be revived by 
her own efforts. Books cannot now enlighten her people, for they 
are not imbued with the elementary notions which create a desire 
to know more than beyond their condition ; even if they could read, 
it is questionable whether a full blaze of knowledge should be 
poured upon their minds at once. It would overwhelm by its light, 
and they would not see common objects so distinctly as they did 
before. 

But in this country, where the desire of knowledge is great, is 
stimulated by the distinction it carries with it, where every surround- 
ing object marks its usefulness, and every individual feels its ng- 
cessity, all must and do read. How essential, how all-important is 
it then that proper books should be put into the hands of those who 
are learning, and that they who are more advanced in knowledge 
should have works that may confirm what they already know, and 
new subjects be presented to them that may keep the mind in healthy 
exercise. 

While I thus animadvert on what appears to me to be the faults 
of many of the late publications, | take pleasure in admitting that 
several that have fallen within my notice are free from these objec- 
tions. ‘These seem to be written with an intention to instruct, while 
they amuse by lively descriptions of scenes and characters such as 
may be seen in common life. The lines between the good and the 
bad are drawn with so much distinctness as to prevent the ignorant 
from mistaking one for the other; and new incentives to virtue are 
created by seeing that noble feelings, just sentiments and unaffected 
piety may be found in the humblest stations of life. It is well cal- 
culated to abase the pride of the lofty to prove that they are not the 
sole depositories of Heaven’s gifts, but that virtue shines with equal 
brightness in the breast of those on whom learning has not shed its 
rays, or wealth bestowed its treasures ; that the same sun that illu- 
mines the palace pours its beams of warmth and light upon the cot- 
tage and the hovel. The laudable endeavors to make known these 
truths are well sustained by the efforts of a few, and their labors are 
held in merited respect. 

It is a source of great enjoyment, the perusal of a well-written 
novel, where good humor is shown forth in chastened language, and 
wit is based upon good sense. It is like holding an unreserved con- 
versation with a sensible friend, with whom we discuss with free- 
dom and calmness the ordinary topics that the course of life bring 
forth, where good temper prevails, and the interest awakened is not 
so strong as to take away reflection; where the understanding is 
improved, while the heart is amended; and in the quiet abandon of 
the thoughts and words, instruction is gained through the medium 
of an agreeable pastime. 


New-York, fifteenth day of the Moon ; 
Zoo’l Hheggeh: Hegira, 1260. 
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Better Twenty-third. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Town-Brep people are apt to imagine that they will be much 
happier by residing in the country; yet when once there they soon 
tire of what to them seems monotonous, pant for the excitement of 
city life, and return willingly to their accustomed habits. Others 
content themselves with short excursions, or going to a temporary 
resting-place, where the mind may become composed and the eyes 
be refreshed by the sight of green fields, instead of being dazzled 
by the view of bricks and mortar on which the sun darts his fieriest 
rays. Other motives induce married persons with families to go to 
the country in summer, the principal of which is the benefit gamed 
to the health of their children by placing them where they find purer 
air and a wider range for exercise. For this they will leave a com- 
modious, well-furnished house, to live murred up in a small one, 
(unless they have means to possess one of their own,) with the dis- 
comfort of being forced to mingle with people whom they do not 
know, for whom they do not care, and many of whom are disagree- 
able. Yet with these inconveniences married people can get on 
pretty well, provided the husband and wife are on good terms, 
(which, by-the-by, we should always suppose,) and the children are 
engaging, as they generally are when the parents are blessed with 
good temper; they raise up resources within themselves which ena- 
ble them to forget or cast aside petty annoyances, and in this way 
~~ their moments with comfort, if not with perfect happiness. 

ot so well is the single man; he, with his boasted freedom from 
cares, does not escape from the pain of many minor grievances by 
being alone. When he goes to the country for recreation, or to re- 
cruit his wasted strength, he does not sleep on a bed of roses, although 
he may dwell within reach of their fragrance, and is often most liable 
to disturbance when he reposes in a tranquil spot; so true is our 
proverb, ‘ The habitation of danger is on the borders of security.’ 

Once on the approach of the hot season I found the most of my 
acquaintances were about taking their departure for the country, 
which made the town not only look, but absolutely become, dull, 
while the heat and bad air annoyed me much, although accustomed 
to both in my own native land. I was loath to break up my habits, 
yet as my friends were leaving me alone, I determined to follow 
them that I might see if a single man could reap all the enjoyment 
families pretend to receive by the change. Before, however, taking 
the last step of warning my good landlady, and going through the 
labor of turning my apartment upside down, I thought it would be 
well to ask the advice of my never-failing friend in the white cravat. 
Exclusive of his general experience, I knew he was or had been in 
the habit of passing a few of the summer months of the year in the 
country ; of course he could inform me how much I was to gain by 
the change, or whether it was at all advisable to give up my quiet 
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abode, where every thing adapted itself so well to my habits, and 
enter into a new scene, where I should be forced to adopt a new 
mode of life. He listened to me with his usual composure and 
said: ‘ Whether you will find yourself better pleased with a tem- 
porary abode in the country than a permanent residence in town, 
depends much, if not entirely, upon yourself; and the only method 
I can take to set before you what you will gain or lose by the 
change, is to give you the result of my own experience. You know 
I am of retired habits, beside being fond of quiet, and my first wish 
when in the country is to be allowed to follow my own tranquil 
course, while I take healthful exercise by myself and imbibe pure 
air. 

‘I must premise that there are gradations of rural enjoyment ; 
places suited to small people with small means, who are forced to 
content themselves with a moderate amount of pure air and com- 
fort; genteel lodgings for a few gentlemen, married or single ; 
charming retreats within fifteen minutes walk of the ferries and 
hotels, elegantly furnished, where it is expected people will dress 
for dinner. We will begin with a house, painted white to conceal 
its age, at Gowanus, (elevated in dignity by being called South 
Brooklyn,) or Astoria, neither town or country, to which you go late 
in the afternoon and leave early in the morning; the house near 
the river and close by the road, so that you lose no dust; behind and 
within a stone’s throw you have a muddy stream meandering slowly 
through a wide marsh, the abode of musquitoes beyond count; in 
short, a most delightful place to get away from. 

‘Places like these are the calm retreats of men with lean salaries 
and select wardrobes, who dwell in the shade, not of external na- 
ture, but of their own thoughts. Let us go a little higher, and take 
Flushing, at the bottom of a muddy bay, or Bath, at the edge of a 
sand bank, with a little cove of salt water for a delightful plunge 
into the broad Atlantic — so invigorating. Even these, with all their 
charms, do not long please persons of elevated thoughts, of aspiring 
minds; it is soon perceived that these chosen spots are low, the 
company mixed, and that champaigne of “the most approved 
brand”’ is in reality only Newark cider. When this discovery is 
made, a wistful look is cast on the lofty dome that surmounts the 
pavilion at New Brighton, and this forms the third grade in the 
column of rural life. Here people are well dressed and genteel ; 
no one lounges in shady groves, or loiters in sequeStered paths ; 
but ladies, who come with the fixed intention of being sentimental, 
are to be seen arrayed in morning robes, reclining on couches, ab- 
sorbed in the improvement of their minds by reading ‘ The Myste- 
ries of Paris,’ ‘Paul Clifford,’ or the graphic romances of Balzac. 
Here too they have balls; and what is an unfailing mark of intel- 
lectual refinement, private theatricals are performed before the in- 
mates of the hotel and crowds of idlers, who are attracted by the 
novelty of the entertainment, and much amused by the privacy with 
which it is managed. You think, perhaps, this is the summit of 
human enjoyment as it is found in country life ; but you must be 
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told that another spot exists, which is the culminating point of 
fashionable existence, where the lordlings of the nation hold their 
court. This is Saratoga, where the chivalry of the South exhibit 
their knightly prowess ; where strangers of distinction bring the cus- 
toms of foreign lands; where sovereigns are represented in the person 
of their ambassadors, and where may be seen secretaries of state, 
and even ex-presidents. Here is a sacred temple I will not ap- 
proach, for I am ignorant of the mysteries therein performed; and 
because I have already said enough to convey a correct idea of 
what my countrymen call the pleasures of country life.’ 

While my friend in the white cravat paused in his description, I 
seized the opportunity to exclaim: ‘ You give me just what I do 
not caretoknow. It is not all these artificial modes of killing time, 
this noise and confusion ten times worse than city life, that I desire 
to know. I wish to learn if among your people there is any thing 
like easy, tranquil comfort ; whether there is a place where a calm 
subject like myself can go and solace himself with the charms of a 
quiet home, and enjoy, in his own way, a view of rural scenery.’ ‘If 
it is tranquillity and independence you seek,’ resumed my friend, 
‘you will learn the attempts people make to attain them, and your 
own chance of success, by listening a short time longer to what I 
am about to relate. 

‘ The usual time for choosing a summer residence is two or three 
months before the hot weather commences, before good quarters 
are bespoken or much sought after. You select what you think is 
an agreeable spot, where pure air, rural scenery, and shaded walks, 
combine to make it pleasant; at the same time you are careful to 
make inquiries about those who are to have charge of you; of 
course you must run the hazard of being under the same roof with 
persons whom you may like or dislike. And herein lies a contin- 
gency you cannot guard against ; one which may render your abode 
tranquil or noisy, pleasant or disagreeable, according as may be the 
men, women and children with whom you are to associate. A place 
which I selected a few years ago was one, as I supposed, of retire- 
ment; far enough removed from town to give all the charm of rural 
life, yet near enough to reach it within a short time. The very 
reason that guided my choice moved others to come to the same 
place; and I soon found that instead of repose I was in the midst 
of turmoil. ‘Where two or three are gathered together,’ and a 
portion of these are young, there will be noise. The new comers 
laughed, danced and sang, which, when not frequent, was rather 
agreeable than otherwise; but they were often boisterous, and 
were possessed of the common mania of intrigue and flirtation. 
They endeavored to transform a calm retreat into a fashionable ren- 
dezvous; and what was worse, called upon me, not only to wink 
at such scenes, but to aid and abet in their nefarious projects. I 
recommend by all means that you avoid such places, unless you 
decide to become a Christian, lay aside your moral purity, and 
adopt the Christian customs. The pathway to these acts is on the 
sliding scale, and you can easily fall into it; if you are not apt at 
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learning you will find many persons of experience who will bring 
you up by hand until you are able to go alone. 

‘If you see a widow who has just left off being disconsolate, with 
a daughter who sighs to be alone in a cot by the side of a murmur- 
ing stream, you may be sure the first is come for a husband, and the 
second for a lover, and you may be certain of being sought after by 
one, solely on account of your artless manners, and courted by the 
other merely for the charms of your mind. In this wayI was once 
cajoled a whole season, it being discovered that I possessed an even 
temper and was always willing to oblige, so that 1 was made to be 
useful as a beau, to ride or walk, to aid in getting up little parties, 
while I was kept within reach to be afterwards transformed into a 
husband or lover, should I be found strong enough fur the work. Of 
course while thus engaged I was not master of my own movements, 
could neither walk nor ride alone, could not be quietly seated in my 
own room occupied in reading or communing with my own thoughts. 
If I stole slyly away to my own apartment, a knock at the door was 
soon heard with Mrs. Topknot’s compliments, would be glad to see 
me in the saloon to consult about a pic nic, or Miss Laura Matilda 
Topknot wished to know if it was asking too much to request 
me to hold a skein of silk for her to wind. Even men would pre- 
sume to lay claim to my services. Mr. Reuben Broadfoot, would 
choose the moment when I sought seclusion to request of me the 
favor to drive him over the meadow road, which was level and where 
no stones were to be found to give a jog to his rheumatism, adding 
that, supposing | had nothing to occupy me,I might like exercise 
abroad. While engaged in this wearisome trot I was doomed to 
listen to the rise, progress and end of human infirmities, varied by a 
hint or two of the fluctuation of the value of house lots and stocks. 
If I pointed at luxuriant foliage, beautiful flowers or pleasant views, 
the charms of nature produced no effect on the dull senses of my 
companion, whose sole enjoyment seemed to consist in dwelling on 
his own miseries, and having near him one who quietly listened toa 
recital of them. This is the evil of being what is called a tranquil- 
minded man and possessing an accommodating disposition. When 
you go to the country do not show an over good temper, if you do, 
you are sure to be victimized. Keep your faith, preserve your 
gravity, and if you should chance to be hard of hearing it shall be 
well for you; you will be respected and avoided. 

‘In this way was passed one of my summers in which I gained 
nothing but experience; this I determined to profit by and to avoid 
if possible the obstacles that had beset my path in search of rural 
happiness. Accordingly the ensuing season | chose a spot quite out 
of the usual track (as I thought) of town’s-people who wished to 
become country lodgers; it was in the vicinity of a wood where I 
could find shade for an afternoon’s walk, and my window fronted a 
wide expanse of water, whence came upon me cool breezes, which 
refreshed me during my morning studies. Over and above these 
advantages I learned that this part of the country was accused of 
harboring fever-and-ague. I own that this intelligence afforded me 
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a slight satisfaction, inasmuch as it made me feel sure I should now 
live unmolested and be no longer subjected to the whims of others. 
Fever-and-ague is a very present help in keeping off intruders, and 
if you can throw in with it a pretty stiff whooping-cough you are 
safe from the annoyance of ‘a gentleman and lady of the highest 
respectability with several very fine children.’ 

‘I congratulated myself on my fortunate choice, and as I rambled 
under the shade of lofty trees, or inhaled the morning air in my 
apartment, felt joy that no matron could call me to a consultation ; 
no young lady could transform me into a breathing distaff; nor any 
rheumatic clod draw me from contemplating natural scenery, to 
waste time in listening to a recital of his ills. 

‘ While reposing thus in security, I was told by my good landlady 
that she had made a great improvement in her house by forming a 
large room in the attic, in which she and her daughter would hence- 
forward sleep, and the two rooms they occupied would be taken by 
persons who had engaged them for the summer. She said this would 
be an additional source of profit to her, and added, seemingly with 
much satisfaction, that she was glad of it for my sake, as | should 
now have some agreeable companions to relieve me from the lonely 
state in which I had so long lived, and which must be very wearisome. 

‘At this intelligence my spirits fell; my intrenchments of fever- 
and-ague and whooping-cough were forced, and all my — 
expectations of retirement were scattered to the winds. 1 looke 
forward to have my peaceful abode turned to a scene of riot, while 
further exactions would be made upon my time by which my naturally 
easy temper was to be put to new trials. Nothing could be done to 
ward off the evil; so I braced myself up to submit, with all the pa- 
tience I could command, to the buffets that awaited me. Well, the 
party came; consisting of the man, his wife, four children, an Irish 
nurse, a pet dog, a go-cart and a rocking-horse; and with all these 
it was expected I should be on friendly terms during the time of our 
cohabitation. My heart sank within me as I saw them approach the 
house ; and I am shocked to confess that at the time, I wished for 
the power of Neptune to plant them in some of the secret places of 
his kingdom where the weary never fail to find rest. In ten minutes 
I was a witness to the extent of the misery I was to endure during 
a whole summer. The husband began to smoke with all his might, 
regardless of every thing around, even the spittoon; the wife talked 
loudly to the mistress about the accommodations, and what she should 
require ; how her own apartment was to be kept, when the children 
were to have their meals, and whether there were in the house other 
children with whom she could venture to permit her own to asso- 
ciate. Meanwhile the little darlings set out on a pleasure excursion 
in the go-cart, which rattled over the piazza with the rumbling of 
an earthquake; the rocking-horse was put to his utmost speed, 
while the dog, finding by the smell that I was not one of the family, 
commenced a bark of disappointment that caused an uproar greater 
than I can describe. 

‘Here was a situation, neither delicate nor critical, but absolutely 
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disheartening to a quietly-disposed man, who had, as he thought, 
secured to himself a retired spot in which to be alone, enjoying the 
tranquil pleasyre of country life. How did I mourn that there ex- 
isted in the world highly respectable families with several delightful 
children, go-carts, rocking-horses and pet dogs, all let loose at once 
to disturb my repose. I almost sighed for Broadway, its dust, filth, 
and the perpetual rolling of wagons and omnibusses; yet what 
could I do? It would give me a world of trouble to find other 
lodgings; and if I did, it was far from being certain that I should 
fare better, for there are ‘ highly respectable families, with fine chil- 
dren,’ wherever you go. I submitted; yet if there was enjoyment 
in this summer abode, the largest portion of it fell to the share of 
my companions. ° 

‘This narrative of vexations may take from you a desire to pass 
your summer hours in the country ; yet if you have a philosophic 
turn of mind, and feel disposed to draw amusements from the oddi- 
ties of mankind, a temporary sojourn such as I have described will 
offer many subjects of amusement. You see many people in their 
undressed habits; some who are little, trying to be big; some who 
are intended by nature to be matter-of-fact folks, endeavoring to get 
up sentimentality ; and in the midst of all, a great bustle where 
there should be neither noise nor confusion. Nothing can be more 
diverting than the commotion raised in the morning, when the male 
portion of the company depart for their occupations intown. You 
hear a delicate voice from the balcony: ‘ Brother Alonzo, do n’t for- 
get the gilt-edge paper, the eau-de-cologne water, and the KnicKER- 
BocKER ;’ ‘ Billings, look out for the Great Western, and bring all 
the newspapers,’ cries a hoarse-toned gentleman in the piazza; 
while just as another gentleman is leaving the gate, a scream is 
heard from one of the mamma’s, ‘ Mr. Underbrush, remember the 
castor-oil for the baby.’ 

‘I once did have a season of tranquillity, when a worthy couple 
came in my way who were bent upon enjoying themselves by living 
at their ease and mingling with good society. The gentleman was 
a retired. butcher, who had amassed a pretty little fortune, which he 
intended should bring him much comfort; the lady had a few pre- 
tensions, having moved in the higher circles in the neighborhood of 
the Upper Bull’s Head. Pride will ooze out, even from the stall; 
and the lady sighed to display herself in a more elevated sphere ; 
she wished to change her town residence for another in Washington- 
Square or Union-Place; but above all, she had a longing desire to 
make the ‘tower of Europe;’ which done, she intended on her re- 
turn to breakfast at ten o’clock, dine at five, and be really happy. 
The husband, being exempt from these aspiring notions, was con- 
tented with his lot; and coming from a part of the country called 
the ‘land of steady habits,’ had a nasal twang to his voice, and for 
want of occupation, had fallen into a devotional frame of mind. 
He had not his wife’s desire to roam, though he was once heard to 
say that he should like to see London, which he was told was a very 
large town, and terribly thickly-settled about the ‘ Meetin’-house !” 
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With all this, Mr. Fetlock was an excellent man; he had slaughtered 
all his passions, and his character was composed of the choicest 
cuts, such as good temper and benevolence. With these people, 
and only with these, I led a tranquil life.’ 

I had listened with patience to my friend’s discourse, which I con- 
fess sensibly diminished my desire to go to the country for the sea- 
son. The few moments of comfort which he had secured did not 
seem to me to be a sufficient compensation for the pain he had suf- 
fered ; and I was on the point of relinquishing all intention of chang- 
ing my lodgings, when he added: 

‘If you are bent upon going to the country, and want to be tran- 
quil, | advise you to apply to the proprietors of a large establish- 
ment, pleasantly situated on the Hudson river, about twenty-five or 
thirty miles from the city. It is a stately stone edifice, which, though 
full of lodgers, is yet perfectly quiet, being conducted on an im- 
proved system, which is one of great order. The inmates are far 
from being obtrusive; in fact, are rather taciturn; their answers to 
each other being merely yea and nay. ‘They are models of indus- 
try, devote their leisure hours to works of public utility exclusively, 
renounce amusements of every kind, so that they give neither balls 
nor sowrées, and you are never annoyed by children, pet dogs, go- 
carts or rocking-horses. ‘The apartments are furnished in the plain- 
est manner, and are kept cool by being excluded from external air, 
so debilitating during the great heats. You will be required to con- 
form to the established style of living; you cannot have partridges, 
quails, canvass-back ducks, nor any of the delicacies of the season, 
but must content yourself with the customary food, which is quite 
simple, and served with a regularity not seen in other houses. Many 
people hesitate about going, inasmuch as constant sameness is not 
pleasing ; yet when once there, they have been known to remain a 
long time; while others, who after a certain period of sojourn have 
moved away, frequently come back again, and pass there the re- 
mainder of their lives. The manners of the inmates are precise, 
but being known to all, they are conformed to. For instance, if a 
person makes them a visit, they seldom or never return the call, and 
the visitant is never offended if he is not asked to remain and pass 
the night. This is an abode of peace and tranquillity, which you so 
much desire, and in which, if you should decide to locate yourself, 
it will be necessary to make your intentions known early, as several 
preliminary measures must be taken to satisfy the scrupulous pre- 
cision of those who have charge of the dwelling. I recommend 
you to apply to some gentleman of the legal profession who has in- 
tercourse with the proprietors, and who will take upon himself the 
labor of making application; but if you can get one of the judges 
to say a few words by way of stating your claims and qualifications, 
you are sure of gaining admission without delay; and once within 
the walls, so many ties will bind you to the place that it will require 
a strong effort to get away.’ : 


New-York, fifteenth day of the et 
Zool Hheggeh: Hegira, 1260. 
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LAURALIE. 


Licurer than the sunbeam’s ray, 
Dawning on the sea, 

Graceful as a moonlight fay 

Was she who won all hearts away — 
Laura ! 


Tresses bright of golden hair 
Flowing wild and free, 

Down her cheek beyond compare, 

Nestling in her bosom fair — 
Lavras ! 


By the heaven within her eyes, 
Plainly might you see, 

She had stolen their glorious dyes 

From the laughing summer skies — 
Lavrauig ! 


Less beautiful than good and kind, 
Pure as snow was she, 

All gentle thoughts dwelt in her mind, 

By innocence and truth refined — 
Lavra! 


A tall knight came, with bearing bold, 
And tender vows breathed he ; 

Alas! a tale too often told, 

He won her heart, his love waned cold — 
LavuRALIE! 


He brought a fair and haughty bride 
From o’er the sea, 

And as he feasted at her side, 

A maiden sought his feet and died — 
LauRALIE! 


Now doth the broken-hearted sleep 
Beneath the linden tree ; 

Above the sod the wild vines creep, 

And maidens seek the spot to weep: 
Lavraui ! 


But he, the false one! knows not rest, 
Dishonor’d now is he: 

His faithless bride has left his breast ; 

Oh! well are all thy wrongs redressed, 
Lavurauiz ! 


A maniac wild, he smiles no more, 
But wanders by the sea, 
And mutters ’mid the tempest’s roar 
The name he traces on the shore — 
LAURALIE ! Susan Prypar. 
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THE EVERY-DAY MAN. 


BY Cc. B. BURKHARDT. 


Or all things on this earth, toward which I entertain an innate 
antipathy, the Every-Day Man occupies the foremost rank. Never- 
theless in my description of the species, I shall treat the subject with 
the utmost impartiality. Let no one expect, however, that I am 
going to say any thing particular about Aim; for of an every-day 
man nothing particular can be said, except that there is nothing par- 
ticular to say about him. 

The every-day man is ordinarily a good article of furniture; indis- 
pensable in a family; a useful assistant or servant; a pretty fair 
business-man, and a peaceful citizen. From this the reader can see 
that I am not blind to his good qualities, and that I am consequently 
impartial. 

The every-day man smokes or chews a great deal, but without 
grace, as he puffs and expectorates continually. Nothing he dislikes 
more than to be compelled to dine scantily or badly. Eating and 
drinking form the principal objects of his life. He believes whatever 
suits him best. He is never in doubt. He is not always supersti- 
tious, yet is usually nervous in the dark, although he ought to be at 
home there, as he never can see very clear. On the whole, he is more 
cowardly than brave. He never marries from love, though some- 
times from moderate liking. If marriage is spoken of, or a bride 
mentioned, his first question is: ‘Has she money?’ He does not 
despise frivolous women, but laughs at love, which he only knows 
from borrowed novels. Books are indifferent to him ; he buys none, 
or at least very few, and these he rarely reads. If he takes up a 
book atall, he selects a loose one or a foolish one. Anecdotes, rob- 
ber, pirate, ghost and murder-novels are his delight; poems his 
horror. The preface he invariably skips; in fact he omits every- 
thing which requires thought. He objects to arguments about 
authors or books, and usually gives his judgment of them in a single 
phrase or pantomime. He either laughs, sneers, shrugs his shoulders, 
or shakes his head; or he says, ‘ pshaw!’ ‘ ridiculous!’ ‘ stuff!’ 
‘nonsense !’ ‘trash! ‘ pretty good,’ ‘ passable ;’ or he’ looks digni- 
fied and says: ‘ Well, the man might have spent his time better than 
in book-making.’ 

The every-day man thinks much of dress, and is sometimes adorned 
after the latest fashion, but most usually is a year behind-hand. His 
knowledge of mankind consists in his knowledge of dress. He be- 
lieves every one to be fashionable ; especially he believes every well- 
dressed person an honest, distinguished, important and great man, 
until he can feel, see, hear and taste the contrary; in fact, until the 
truth knocks him down. He possesses small acquirements, but just 

sufficient for whatever may be his trade or profession. All that has 
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no reference to that is unieasiovtant inl indiliasent tohim. He dis- 
cards every thing mental and intellectual. If you speak of the 
stars and planets in his presence, he plays with his watch-key ; 
speak to him of art or artists, and he will begin to rattle the small 
change in his pocket. He likes to speak of the weather, the mar- 
kets, of family affairs, of city news, of business matters, and also 
affects old ‘ Joe Millers,’ of which he always has two or three on hand 
for every auditor he can get. As long as his business flourishes he 
cares little or nothing for “politics. 

The every-day man is frequently a good and sometimes a pas- 
sionate whist-player. Drinking also will sometimes become a habit 
with him. Nothing else can excite his passion. He never gets in- 
spired, except for gain. To make money is his greatest aim. He 
indulges in music and the play, if he can get them cheap, or for 
nothing. Poets, painters, musicians, sculptors and actors, he ranks 
with jugglers, rope-dancers, showmen and organ-grinders. He 
shows no taste for mental pleasures; the more coarse, sensual, and 
cheap they are, the more to be preferred. He is a great stickler for 
caste. The superiority of genius, the preference given to talent, is 
to him an abuse, a revolt against Providence. If he himself be- 
longs to an aristocratic circle, (fur those circles are great hot-beds 
for this species) he is unbearable to all but his equals. He firmly 
believes that every class of men is made of a separate material; a 
so-called mes-alliance, is to him incomprehensible. He can be very 
condescending, but always impresses the fact of his condescension 
and patronage upon those who chance to stand a step below him. 
Although he is always vulgar, he loves to be considered refined ; 
although ignorant, he loves to be believed intelligent ; since these 
words he thinks are synonymous with aristocratic, and to appear 
refined he often dues more than agrees with his inclination, such as 
patronizing the opera and concerts, purchasing valuable works of 
art, and inviting men of letters and artists. 

In his youth the every-day man shows no especial predilection for 
any particular branch of knowledge or business; yet he is mode- 
rately industrious. His parents designate his future calling. As 
a youth, he is useful, and sometimes dissipated, according to cir- 
cumstances. As a man, he gains a fair income, is a punctual 
business man, and frequently a good reckoner. In age he is talka- 
tive, and loves to tell incidents of his past ‘ every-day’ life. Even if 
he possessed inclinations and passions in his youth, he has never 
undergone a struggle with them. He never dies without making a 
will. He often goes to church and judges of preachers without 
understanding their sermons. Religion, on the whole, is very in- 
different to him, although he does not admit this, but has learned 
his prayers and responses by heart. He thinks but little ; never 
‘bothers his brains ;’ never loses his senses, if he has any; sleeps 
well, dreams but little, and is not absent-minded. He always has 
a number of cant phrases which he constantly repeats. He smiles 
more than he laughs, as it appears more wise. He never weeps, 
except in company, and under circumstances when he thinks it is 
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expected from him. He is an innate egotist. His favorite proverbs 
are ‘ Every one for himself ;’ ‘ Charity begins at home ;’ and others 
of the like sort. He only gives presents when he expects presents 
inreturn. Upon the whole, his own advantage decides all his deeds 
and actions. He abominates such words as ‘common good,’ 
‘neighborly love,’ ‘community,’ ‘ self-sacrifice,’ ‘ generosity,’ ‘ libe- 
rality,’ etc. He scarcely admits of them in novels; in practical life 
they appear absurd and ridiculous to him. 

Of course we do not mean to say that the qualities we have de- 
scribed are always found together in an every-day man. We had 
the entire race before us, as we also have in the following species. 

The very opposite of the every-day man is the eccentric genius. 
The every-day man is in the centre, where he circulates, and which 
he cannot leave ; the eccentric genius is outside the circle — passes 
around it, but cannot enter. The every-day man is the sediment, 
the eccentric genius, the froth of the human race. The every-day 
man does not even interest himself in that upon which others are 
enthusiastic ; the eccentrist is enthusiastic upon every thing, even if 
it does not interest others. The first is a materialist, the other a 
visionary, an enthusiast. The eccentric genius looks outward, the 
other examines the outside. The eccentrist exaggerates, the other 
is hard to convince. What the eccentric genius designates as 
‘ divine,’ ‘ glorious,’ ‘ magnificent,’ the other simply alludes to as 
‘stuff!’ The eccentrist gesticulates much, and often raises his 
hands above his head; the other keeps them in his pockets. The 
eccentrist is an extravagant flatterer; the every-day man a cool 
slanderer. The eccentric genius never awakes from his inspira- 
tion ; the other never emerges from his sobriety. The eccentrist 
resembles counterfeit champaigne ; the every-day man still beer. 
The one is all flame; the other all ashes. The eccentrist walks 
upon the points of his toes; the other upon his heels. The eccen- 
tric genius wears his hat upon one side of his head; the every-day 
man covers the back of his neck withit. The eccentric genius is a 
point of exclamation ; the other a semi-colon. The eccentrist can 
become an every-day man, but the latter can never be an eccentrist. 
If an eccentric genius should chance to read this article, he will 
probably toss his head back at the end of every paragraph, and 
laugh aloud. But should an every-day man accidentally take it up, 
he will probably read a few lines, throw the paper down, and ask 
the knowing question: ‘ Ridiculous! can the writer of this be in 
his senses ?’ 


THE THREE GENERALS. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE VISITORS’ BOOK AT ST. BFLEWA 


‘ Boney was a gentleman! a soldier brave and true ; 
But We.uineton did wop him at the field of Waterloo! 


BRITISGER 
‘ But braver still, and better far, and tougher than shoe-leather, 

Was WasuinerTon ! a cove wot could have wopp’d’em both together!’ yawxse. 
VOL. XXX. 9 






































Washington in Sweden. 
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WASHINGTON IN SWEDEN. 





Art a dinner given by Mr. Hucurs, the former minister to the Court of Sweden, in Stockholm, on 
GzorGz WasHINGTon’s birth-day, a toast was proposed for the Father of his Country, accompanied 
by the following verses, composed by Bishop Wartin, one of Sweden’s greatest divines and poets, 
and who was one of the guests at this entertainment. They are distinguished in the original for their 
beautiful and manly spirit, so different from the empty flatteries with which the poetry of the present 
day, on sych occasions, abounds. I say ‘in the original,’ for if the meaning be sometimes obscure, 
and the rhyme imperfect, all faults must be attributed to the translator, not to the writer. The 
translator would not have attempted to clothe these lines, so beautiful in the Swedish, in an English 
garb, had they not shown that the Swedes are acquainted with and appreciate our beloved WasuIne- 
Ton’s character; and such atestimony is too pleasing to an American in a far country, to allow them 
to remain untranslated. i 


I. 


Swepe! grasp thy glass! fill to the brim, 
And ring it ’gainst the American’s ; 
Drink to the Father of his Land, 
The brave old founder of ‘ the Union ; 
As high in honor’s pantheon 
As thou dost place thy Vasa great, 
So he as high his Wasnincton — 
And pride the breasts of both dilate ! 


II. 


Oh, Liberty ! — from Gon’s heart sent, 
In every human being to run, 
The ocean hath to thee no breadth, 
The earth antipodes hath none ; 
Where’er thou lift’st the champion’s arm, 
’Gainst those who human rights oppress, 
The pulse beats high, the soul grows warm, 
And the loud cry is —‘ Victory ! Success !’ 





TIt. 


And thou it was whose mighty hand 
Gave him the title, ‘ Knight of Right ; 
Who, by proud tyrants’ overthrow, 
Shed round Columbia glory bright, 
And at thy call with ardor burned ; 
Came — smote the foe — then to the vale, 
With Fasian laurels crowned, returned ; 
Citizen still — though General. 


Iv. 


We knew full well by his actent, 
That thy interpreter he was, 
When he, the Royal President, 
To his free people gave wise laws. 
In peaceful counsel, in like mood, 
The Sage now sat, wrapp’d in his robe, 
The same in which the Hero stood, 
At Trenton, Yorktown, ‘ Saratog’ ! 
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Vv. 


When in oblivion’s deep embrace, 
So many of Fame’s bubbles burst, 
The lustre of a princely name, 
In memory’s starry vault is lost. 
He then, crowned by the centuries’ praise, 
Among the immortal hosts sit down, 
The mighty Kine, without a court, 
Without a guard, or pomp, or crown! 


vi. 


Our feelings wander to his dust, 
The hero-grave, where he doth rest — 
No wild flowers there their perfume shed, 
No weeping willow mourns the dead; 
But zeal for freedom, law and state, 

To all the world, friendship, and faith, 
And legacy of perpetual hate 

To violence, slavery, and deceit ! 


8s. c. M 
ENGLISH PASTORAL POETRY. 
Hatt, Poésy ! thou nymph reserved, 
In chase o’ thee, what crowds hae swerved 
Frae common sense, or sunk enerved 
’Mang heaps o’ clavers.* Burns. 


Tue poetry of the last century naturally resolves itself into three 
grand divisions, each uccupying a particular epoch: namely, the 
Classical, the Pastoral, and the Natural. 

The Classical does not properly belong to the eighteenth century, 
but was continued, or, so to speak, carried over, from the ages pre- 
ceding. ‘Those were the times when the tongues of Greece and of 
Rome were the vernacular languages of the schools; when men of 
learning wrote familiar letters to each other, and even conversed, in 
Greek and Latin; when no work on science or literature was con- 
sidered worthy of notice unless it appeared in a Roman dress; and 
when no poet could lay claim to public favor until he had first writ- 
ten a quantity of Latin verse, or translated Homer, or Virgil, or 
Horace, or Juvenal, or Ovid. 

Although this fondness for the classics was certainly carried to a 
ridiculous excess, it was not wholly without its advantages. It 
linked the learned men of different countries more closely together, 
and enabled them to hold agreeable intercourse, although they 
might be ignorant of each others’ language. It likewise empow- 
ered the man of learning, whatever might be his nation, to hold 
professorships in any college, whether in Germany, Italy, France, 


* Clavers: idle nonsense. 
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or England. In the year 1570, Edmund Hay, a Scottish Jesuit, 
was a professor of theology in the university of Paris; not to men- 
tion any other instance. 

By degrees, however, the classical fever died away. Learning, 
as it was diffused over a wider surface, gradually became less pro- 
found. The vernacular languages of the different nations began to 
be more extensively cultivated, and, as a natural consequence, 
greatly improved. Translations+ from the ancients went out of 
fashion, and original composition resumed its legitimate station. 

And then it was that the age of pastoral poetry began in Eng- 
land. It is true, many poets, since the days of Spenser and Sir 
Philip Sydney, had occasionally employed their powers on this 
kind of composition. We see some glimpses of it in Shakspeare’s 
‘Winter’s Tale’ and ‘As You Like It,’ but with a world of more 
naturalness than properly belongs to the pastoral style. Fletcher 
wrote a pastoral drama, called the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess ;’? Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Lycidas’ is a pastoral;* and many other poets of less note 
amused themselves by portraying scenes of pastoral simplicity 
and perfect innocence, in which the sole business of life was keep- 
ing sheep and making love. But it was not until the period of 
which we speak, that is, in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
that the reign of pastoral poetry began in good earnest. 

Whether it was owing to the fine translations of Virgil’s Eclogues 
and Theocritus’ Idylls, which had lately been made into the Eng 
lish language, or whether it proceeded from some other cause, I 
know not; but on a sudden, the whole literary world, in England, 
(as well as in some other countries,) became infected with a strange 
desire to write pastoral poetry. For more than the third part of a 
century, nothing was to be heard but the sound of purling brooks 
and rustic pipes: nothing to be seen but shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, lying upon banks of flowers and dying of love in all direc- 
tions; while such vast numbers of flocks of sheep sprung up on 
every side, as must have increased the growth of British wools to a 

rodigious extent. Every wit became a Theocritus; every lady a 
fsdenitie. The exquisite ‘young man upon town,’ who would 
have turned up his delicate nose at sight of a real shepherd, and 
saluted him with the euphonious epithets of ‘ clod-pool,’ or ‘ coun- 
try bumpkin,’ yet scrupled not to call himself a rustic swain, and 
‘babbled of green fields,’ and of flowers, and crooks, and little 
dogs, and lovely shepherdesses. The elegant lady of fashion, in 
her stiff hoop-petticoat and yard-high head-dress, sat in her bour- 
doir, surrounded with every luxury, singing of the joys of rustic 
life, weaving imaginary garlands to deck ideal crooks, and prat- 
tling soft nonsense to the ‘little lambs’ that were feeding around 
her, probably on the huge boquets of nondescript flowers that 
adorned the rich carpet of her apartment. 


* «Lycrpas,’ as is well known, is a monody on the death of Milton’s friend and college-companion, 
Edward King; and it is not a little ludicrous, amid the sadness of the subject, and the pathetic beauty 
of the poetry, to hear the grave and studious seholar telling how he and his friend ‘ drove their flocks 
afield,’ and tended them in company, ‘ battening them with the fresh dews of night,’ when they were 
students together at Cambridge ! 
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Had the mania been confined to such as these, it would not have 
been of much consequence; but there were many poets — real 
poets — who suffered themselves to be drawn away by it; or, per- 
haps, we should rather say, who were themselves the originators of 
it. Thomson, the delightful poet of the Seasons, seduced by the 
prevailing fashion, wrote pastorals.* Lord Lyttleton, the generous 
and amiable friend of Thomson, wrote pastorals. Pope, (though 
’t was, it is true, at the age of sixteen,) wrote pastorals. Collins, 
Gay, Warton, wrote pastorals. And Shenstone, of whom it was 
said, in the Marquis of Ermenonville’s famous epitaph : 





—EE ——— aereenrennetnsen tee Mieatemneoames _ 


‘ BENEATH this plain stone 
Lies WILLIAM SHENSTONE ; 
A poet rural 
Who wrote of things natiral,’ 


too often veiled his things natiiral under such a mass of artificial 
(z. e. pastoral) imagery, as almost entirely to destroy their charm. 

As if this was not enough, Hannah More, the sensible, the 
strong-minded, the energetic Hannah More, made her first appear- 
ance, in 1762, at the age of seventeen, as the author of a pastoral 
drama. Yet even at this early age, the benevolent disposition of 
this admirable woman was visible ; for ‘The Search After Happi- 
ness,’ was written to supply the place of those plays, and portions 
of plays, too often of a licentious character, wont to be performed 
by young ladies in boarding-schools. That she did not succeed in 
her design, was owing to the fact that Hannah More, though born 
to be the benefactress of her race, was not ‘born a poet.’ Her 
poetry is of the same dull, cold, stately, pompous school as that of 
her friend and literary admirer, Dr. Johnson. It is deficient in the 
true elements of poetry. It wants fire, energy, imagination, pas- 
sion. Had she written nothing but verse, she would long ago have 
been forgotten ; but fortunately for the world, she discovered, be- 
fore it was too late, that prose was her forte. It is in prose that 
she excels, and on her prose that her fame is built, with a solidity 
which will withstand the shock of ages, 

But what has all this to do with pastoral poetry ? we are digress- 
ing. Revenons a nos moutons. 

One of the most absurd things connected with this species of wri- 
ting, was the high-flown and ridiculous nomenclature adopted in it. 
Oh! how our soul loathes the Damons, and Strephons, and Cory- 
dons, the Flavias, and Delias, and Sylvias, and Chloes, and Phil- 
lises, with which it abounded. In reading any of the poetry of this 
period, we always look ahead with a jealous eye; and if we spy 
any of these idiotical names disfiguring the page, we incontinently 
turn to the next one. The strange incongruity of introducing such 
names into descriptions of English pastoral life, in conjunction with 
those of Windsor, Grantham, Thames, &c., does not seem to have 
struck any one. 





* | am aware that, strictly speaking, the ‘Seasons’ themselves, as well as SHENsToNE’s ‘ Village 
School-Mistress,’ are Idylls or Pastorals; but they do not belong to the class of which I am speak- 
ing. ‘They are natural delineations of Nature: hence their ‘ never-ending, still-beginning’ charm. 
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The plan of the English sdees was sevame much the same, and 
the theme invariably love. Shepherds lying by the sides of rivers, 
playing on oaten pipes, or singing in courtly strains, the praises of 
their mistresses, lamenting or rejoicing, according as hope or de- 
spair prevailed ; beautiful nymphs, bathing in limpid waters, or 
reclining under verdant trees; crooks garlanded with flowers, 
streams “standing still to sympathize with human sorrow, skies ever i 
pure and radiant, smiling ‘with perpetual summer ; these were the 
themes, forced and unnatural, cold and heartless, which for so long ; 
a time occupied the places which true feeling, genuine passion, and 
lofty sentiment ought to have held. 

Gay alone, of all the poets of that period, seems to have had a 
proper idea of what an English pastoral ought to be. His charac- 
ters are real rustics ; and his ‘ Shepherd’s Week,’ though originally 
written to ridicule the pastorals of a contemporary, is still prized 
for its correct though somewhat coarse pictures of low country life. 

He tells us himself, in his address to the reader, that we ‘ will not 
find his shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but milking the 
kine ; or, if the hogs are astray, driving them to their styes. My 
shepherd,’ he continues, ‘ gathereth no nosegays but what are the 
growth of our own fields; he sleepeth not under myrtle shades, but 
under a hedge; nor doth he vigilantly defend his flock from wolves, 
because there are none.’’ His picture of the country-ballad singer 
is, we think, excellent. Bowzybeus, a tipsy ballad-singer, who, we 


are told, 


— ‘could sweetly sing, 
Or with the rosined bow torment the string,’ 


is found asleep by a troop of country lads and lasses, laughing and 
romping, as lads and lasses wont todo. With much noise and mer- 
riment they call on him to awake and give them a song. One fro- 
licsome damsel steps forward, and 


—— kisses with smacking lips the snoring lout ; 





another tickles his nose witha straw; and after a while, he awakes, 
and sings them a succession of songs, well calculated to please such 
tastes as theirs. The conclusion of this scene is admirably hit off. 


‘His carols ceased; the listening maids and swains 
Seem still to hear some imperfect strains. 

Sudden he rose, and as he reels along, 

Swears kisses sweet should well reward his song. 
The damsels laughing fly: the giddy clown 

Again upon a wheat-sheaf sinks adown ; 

The power that guards the drunk his sleep attends, 
Till ruddy, like his face, the sun descends.’ 


Very different from this, however, were the Pastorals of Gay’s 
contemporaries. 

Pope wrote four, descriptive of the four seasons. And certainly, 
when we consider them as the work of a boy of sixteen, we are 
bound to admire them ; but we cannot help exclaiming: ‘ Pity he 
did not choose a better theme.’ In the first Pastoral, two shepherds, 
Daphnis and Strephon, after leading out their flocks on Windsor’s 
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blissful plain,’ sit down to compete with each other who shall sing 
the best song in praise of his mistress, the one staking a lamb, the 
other a bowl of delicate workmanship ; and Damon, another shep- 
herd, is appointed umpire. Strephon then commences thus : 


‘INspirE me, Paasus! in my Devta’s praise, 
With Wax er’s strains, or GRANVILLE’s moving lays! 
A milk-white bull shall at your altars stand, 
Which threats a fight, and spurns the rising sand.’ ° 


The idea of an English peasant offering a sacrifice to Apollo, is 
too ludicrous. Daphnis answers in the same strain, and the contest 
continues for some time; till at last Damon exclaims : 


‘Crease to contend; for, Dapunis, I decree 
The bowl to StrEPpHON, and the lamb to thee. 
Blest swains, whose nymphs in every grace excel ! 
Blest nymphs, whose swains those graces sing so well!’ 


In Pastoral II., Alexis, ‘a shepherd boy,’ is heard lamenting the 
pangs of hopeless love. From the similarity of the name, as well 
as from the first line of the poem, we suspect the boy-poet himself 
is here shadowed forth. It begins thus: 


‘A SHEPHERD’s boy, he seeks no better name, 
Led forth his flocks along the silver Thame, 
Where dancing sunbeams on the waters played 
And verdant alders formed a quivering shade. 
Soft as he mourned the streams forgot to flow , 





There! that’s enough! that’s quite sufficient! ‘Soft as he 
mourned, the streams forgot to flow !’ 

Lord Lyttleton, the courtly and accomplished Lord Lyttleton, 
wrote a Pastoral Poem, in four Eclogues, entitled ‘ The Progress 
of Love.’ It is (it must be owned) a fine poem, and contains some 
beautiful descriptions ;* but it differs nothing in character from those 
already described, and is disfigured by similar incongruities. The 
hero thus describes his first meeting with the object of _his affection : 


‘Wuere yonder lines conspire to forma shade, 
These eyes first gazed upon the charming maid ; 
There she appeared, on that auspicious day, 
When swains their sportive rites to Baccuus pay.’ 


This would lead us to think that the scene lay in Thessaly or Ar- 
cadia, in ancient times; but on the next page Damon makes her a 
present of a Canary-bird, and the illusion is at once dispelled. 

Shenstone was an English country gentleman, and as‘such, en- 
joyed qpeemet of observing rural life which were denied to 








. 
* For instance: 

‘On a romantic mountain’s airy head 

= hile browzing goats at ease around him fed,) 

nxious he lay; . 

The vale pence a pleasing prospect yields 

Of verdant meads and cultivated fields ; 
Through these a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorned with various tufts of rising wood; 
Here half concealed in trees a cottage stands, 

A castle there the opening plain commands, 
Beyond, a town of glittering spires is crowned 
And distant hills the wide horizon bound.’ 
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the poets of the court and the city. Yet he does not seem to have 
improved them; for his Pastoral Poetry differs from that of the 
rest, only in its being chiefly written in the elegiac strain, and in his 
being himself ‘the hero of his story,’ his Delias, Celias, etc., etc., 
being his own mistresses, real or imagined. 

It is marked by the same affected sensibility, the same artificial 
view of nature, the same vapid and uninteresting tameness. With 
all this, however, Shenstone is a delightful poet, and never failed to 
please when he chose to array his thoughts in the chaste language 
of genuine feeling, as in his ‘ Village School-mistress,’ and his ex- 

+a? ‘ . ? ; . 
quisite ‘Ode on Rural Elegance.’ Nothing can exceed the grace- 
ful beauty and unaffected elegance of the latter, from which, though 
foreign to our subject, we are tempted to make a short extract: 

‘Searcu but the garden, or the wood, = 
Let yon admired carnation own 
Not all was made for raiment, or for food, 
Not all for needful use alone ; 


There, while the seeds of future blossoms dwell, 
’T is colored for the sight, perfumed to please the smell. 


‘Why knows the nightingale to sing ? 
Why flows the pine's nectareous juice? 
Why shines with paint the linnet’s wing ? 
For sustenance alone? for use? 
For preservation? Every sphere 
Shall make fair pleasure’s rightful claim appear. 
And sure there seem, of human-kind, 
Some born to shun the solemn strife ; 
Some for amusive tasks designed, 
To soothe the certain ills of life ; 
Grace its lone vales with many a budding rose, 
New founts of bliss disclose, 
Call forth refreshing shades, and decorate repose.’ 


Is not that beautiful, and just, and true? Instances might be 
multiplied to show the absurdity of the pastoral style, but 


‘What should you need of more? 
Yea, orso many? What need one?’ 


But there was another species of pastoral poetry, which we must 
by no means pass over — namely, pastoral songs; the composition, 
not of real poets, but of that crowd of poetasters who always fol- 
low in their wake, and imitate their style, whatever it may be. O! 
the surpassing insipidity, the inexpressible inanity of those songs, 
which the fair ladies of the times of George the First and his suc- 
cessor were wont to trill forth, to the accompaniment of the jingling 
spinet or twanging arch-lute. Here is a fair specimen : 

‘Say, have you seen my ARABEL, 
The Caledonian maid ? 
Or heard the youths of Scotia tell 
’ Where ArABEL is strayed ? 
The damsel is of angel mien, 
With sad and downcast eyes; 


The shepherds call her Sorrow’s Queen, 
So pensively she sighs.’ 


Another of these dulcet ditties treats of a shepherd who retired 
to a lone vale, and there ‘sung his loves, evening and morn :’ 


‘Hz sung with so sweet and enchanting a sound, 
That sylvans and fairies unseen danced around.’ 
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We could instance others, but by this time the reader is tired, and 
so are we. 

The sickly glare which had so long lighted the literary world 
began at length to fade away, and the bright beams of truth and 
nature once more broke forth with glorious effulgence; and that 
period commenced, which, for want of a better name, we have 
styled the Natural; at the head of which stands Cowper, the sweet 
poet of feeling and religious truth, and Burns, the bard of Nature’s 
own creation. The advent of this era, (which, with a few intermis- 
sions, has continued to our own day,) was like the resumption by 
the human frame of its natural and healthful action, after a long 
course of powerful and enervating stimulants, to which the vitiated 
taste and artificial literature of the former ages might not unaptly 
be compared. 

Of the pastoral poetry of the Greeks and Romans we will not 
presume to speak; with the pastoral poetry of Italy and Germany 
we are not acquainted; but from the English pastoral poetry of 
the eighteenth century, O, Apollo! O, Minerva! QO, all ye patrons 
of good taste and common sense, protect us ! 


Tora. 
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I. 


We fondly love the Beautiful, 
All joyous things and fair, 

By instinct, as the wild-bee loves 
The fragrant Summer air ! 

We dearly love the Beautiful, 
Where’er her form is seen, 

Upon the painted sunset skies, 
Or in the wild-wood green. 


tr. 


We love — we fondly, dearly love, 
The Beautiful and Bright, 

And turn toward it, as the flower 
Turns toward the source of light ; 

Whether on maiden’s cheek it glows, 
Or sits by murmuring rill, 

Or blushes on the opening rose, 
We dearly love it still. 


Irl. 


Is there a heart that never low’d 
The Beautiful and Bright? 

That never thrilled when from above 
The glittering lamps of night 

Were looking down, like angel eyes, 
Upon this world of care? 

That heart to Heaven ne’er will rise ; 
THERE IS NO TRAFFIC THERE! 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISEA OF TEGNER: BY HH. W. BLULUSWORTH Esc. 


I. 






Wuen glares the hot sun on the Nile’s parched shore, 
And the crisped palm-tree scatters its cool shade no more, 

Like an army assembling we hurry us forth, 

Seeking out our sweet home-land, the Norra, the bright Norru! 


- 


Ir. 


Then afar down beneath us lies stretched like a grave 
The green smiling earth and the blue crested wave, 
Where the storms of each day their wild pastime renew, 

As we glide swift above them through Heaven’s clear blue. 


iIt. 













There lies a bright mead near a high mountain’s crest, 
Where we halt our tired legion, and build the soft nest ; 

Where we watch the dear young from white egg bursting forth, 
*Neath the mid-summer’s sun, that ne’er sets in the North. 


tv. 


Through the vales there comes peering no rude hunter’s glance, 
Where the golden-winged Elves meet each Eve in the dance ; 
Where the green-mantled wood-nymph walks out in the light, 
And the mountain Troll hammers his gold through the night.* 

















Ve 






But when on the hill-top stands Vindsvale’s son,t 
And shakes from his cold wing the light snow-flake down, 
When the frost-berry, ripened, drops red to the mouth, 

And the timid hare whitens,! then seek we the Soutn! 


VI. 












There find we the green fields, the sun-lighted path, 
And the shade that the palm-tree in mid-winter hath ; 
There rest we awhile, with each weary wing furled, 
As we sigh and long after our dear Northern world. 





* ALLUDING to ancient Scandinavian traiitions. 
t The Storm or Winter-bird. 


{ Throughout Sweden this animal begins to change its color late in the Fall, and becomes perfectly 
white during Winter. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A VoyacE up THE River Amazon, including a Residence at Para. By Witt1amM H. Epwanps. 

In one volume. pp. 256. New-York: D. APPLETON AND CoMPANY. 

Tuis work, we cannot help thinking, must have been suggested by the foretaste of 
a volume, descriptive of many kindred scenes embraced in this, (and adverted to as 
from a forth-coming publication, under a title almost precisely similar to the one which 
heads this notice,) which appeared in three successive numbers of this Magazine, a 
few months since. The volume from which those extracts were made, and which 
were widely copied throughout the Union, has been carefully prepared for the press, 
and has received the commendations of those whose critical judgments are as un- 
questioned as their literary reputations are exalted. We hope before long to announce 
its publication ; and in the meantime, we invite attention to the little work before us, 
being well assured that its records of adventure will increase the public anxiety to 
hear more of a region so untravelled, through the medium of a more elaborate and 
complete work, from the faithful pen of one whose avocations while in that country, 
and longer sojourn there, gave him superior advantages in the acquisition of entertain- 
ing matériel. It is not a matter of surprise to our author alone, that those who live 
upon the excitement of seeing and telling some new thing, have so seldom betaken 
themselves to our southern continent. ‘ Promising indeed to lovers of the marvellous 
is that land, where the highest of earth’s mountains seek her brightest skies, as though 
their tall peaks sought a nearer acquaintance with the most glorious of stars ; where 
the mightiest of rivers rol] majestically through primeval forests of boundless extent, 
concealing, yet bringing forth the most beautiful and varied forms of animal and 
vegetable existence ; where Peruvian gold has tempted, and Amazonian women have 
repulsed, the unprincipled adventurer ; and where Jesuit missionaries, and luckless tt 
traders, have fallen victims to cannibal Indians, and epicurean anacondas. With a 1 
curiosity excited by such wonders, and heightened by the graphic illustrations in . 
school geographies, where men riding rebellious alligators form a fore-ground to tigers na 
bounding over tall canes, and huge snakes embrace whole boats’ crews in their ample 
folds ; the writer of the volume under notice visited Northern Brazil, and ascended 
the Amazon to a higher point, he believes, than any American had ever before gone. 
As an amusement, and by way of compensation to himself for the absence of some 
of the monsters which did not meet his curious eye, he collected as many specimens 
in different departments of Natural History as were in his power, at the same time 
chronicling the result of his observations. Asa lover of Nature, he claims to have 
sought her in some of her most secret hiding-places, and from these comparatively 
unexplored retreats to have brought the little which she deigned to reveal to him.’ 
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Tue Irish SketcuH Boox. By Mr. Michatn ANGELO TrTMARSH, author of ‘The Yellowplush 

Correspondence.’ In one volume. pp. 160. Berrorp AND Company, Astor House. 

WE can always promise to any one who opens a volume of THackeray’s, abun- 
dant food for entertainment. He overflows with whimsical humor ; his wit is some- 
times inimitable ; he sees with a true eye, and depicts with the faithful pencil of a 
painter; his is a natural, easy, and graceful style; without any trick to excite 
attention, but only a jotting down of thoughts, fanciful, sad or funny, ‘ as they shall 
comen into his minde.’ Parts of ‘ Yellowplush’ are so dramatic and exciting, that 
laugh as we may at the ridiculous orthography of ‘ Cuaw s,’ we cannot avoid being 
wonderfully interested by the movement of the story. The ‘ Journey from Corn- 
hill to Cairo,’ as we have heretofore shown, is replete with graphic descriptions ; and 
the reader who can follow our author in his eventful narrative of a journey through 
the highways and by-ways of the Green Isle, without being interested, and occa- 
sionally ‘ laughing consumedly,’ has not so much in common with us as we could 
fain wish he had, for his own sake. We have space but for one scene, where a 
stockingless Irish girl, ‘ Pea of Limavaddy,’ evoked the aid of his Muse. He has 
been riding from Coleraine to Derry, ‘ shivering sad, and weary of soul ;’ 





MovuntTarns stretch’d around, | To the chimney nook, | And the glass of ale 

Gloomy was their tinting, Having found admittance, | Every drop I spilt it: 
And the horse’s hoofs There I watch a pup | Spilt itevery drop 

Made a dismal clinting : | Playing with two kittens; | (Dames, who read my volumes, 
Wind upon the heath | (Playing round the fire, | Pardon such a word,) 

Howling was and piping, | Which of blazing turf is, On my what d’ye call ’ems! 
On the heath and bog, | Roaring to the pot 


Black with many a snipe in: 
‘Mid the bogs of black, 
Silver pools were flashing, 


Which bubbles with the mur- | Witnessing the sight 


And the cradled babe ([phies:)| Of that dire disaster, 
Fond the mother nursed it, 





ere mid t | Out began to laugh 
Crows upon their sides Singing it a song | Missis, maid, and master. 
Picking were and splashing. As she twists the worsted! | Such a merry peal 
Cockney on the car ’Specially Miss Pea@’s was, 
Closer folds bis plaidy Up and down the stair | (As the glass of ale 
Grumbling at the road Two more young ones patter, | _Trickling down my legs was,) 
Leads to Limavaddy. | (Twins were never seen That the joyful sound 
; Dirtier nor fatter ; | Of that ringing laughter 
Through the crashing woods ‘ | Both have mottled ie Echoed in ay wae P 
Autumn braw!'d and bluster’d, | “goth have snubby noses | Many a long day after. 
Tossing round about j , 


Leaves the hue of mustard; Both have—Here the host | 
Yonder lay Lough Foyle, ’ Kindly interposes: Such a silver peal ! 


; 2 | ‘Sure you must be froze In the meadows listening 
Which a storm was whipping, With the sleet and hail, Sir, You who ’ve heard the bells 


Covering with mist | So will you have some punch, Ringing to a christening; 


Lake, and shores, and ship- | “1 wy ala ie oe 
Up and down the hill (ping, Or will you have some ale, | You whoever heard 


(Nothing could be bolder,) | (Sir ?’ | Caravort pretty, 
Horse went with a raw, | Presently a maid Smiling like an angel 

Bleeding on his shoulder. | Enters with the liquor, Singing ‘ Giovinetti,’ 
‘ Where are horses changed ?” | (Half a pint of ule Fancy Peaey’s laugh, 

Said I to the laddy | _ Frothing in a beaker) Sweet, and clear, and cheerful, 
Driving on the box: Gods ! I didn’t know | At my pantaloons 


‘Sir, at Limavaddy.’ What my beating heart meant, | With half-a-pint of beer full! 


Hese’s self I thought 








: lh at Entered the apartment. When the laugh was done 
nie aa eteatetibenek As she came she smiled, | | Pra, the pretty hussy, 
Where you may procure And the smile bewitching, Moved about the room 

Whiskey and potatoes ; On my word and honor ‘ | Wonderfully busy ; 
Landlord at the door Lighted all the kitchen! « | Now she looks to see 

Gives a smiling welcome _If the kettle keep hot, 
To the shivering wights | With acurtsey neat | Now she rubs the spoons 

Who to his hotel come. | Greeting the new comer, | _ Now she cleans the tea-pot ; 
Landlady within Lovely, smiling Peg | Now she sets the cups 

Sits and knits a stocking, Offers me the rummer ; Trimly and secure 
With a wary foot But my trembling hand Now she scours a pot 


Baby’s cradle rocking. | Up the beaker tilted, And so it was I drew her. 
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Thus it was! drew her And of Indian rubber, | Bare her rounded arm, 
Scouring ofa kettle, Never could depict Bare her little leg is, 
(Faith! her blushing cheeks That sweet kettle-scrubber. | VesTris never showed 
Redden’d on the metai !) Ankles like to PEaey's ; 
Ah! but ’tis in vain See her as she moves! | Braided is her hair, 
That I try to sketch it; Scarce the ground she touches,| Soft her look and modest, 
The pot perhaps is like, Airy as a fay, | Slim her little waist 
But Peaey’s face is wretched,’ Graceful as a duchess ; Comfortably boddiced. 


No: the best of lead, 





It should perhaps be explained, that there is an illustration in the book (and a 
great many other good ones besides, from the hand of the author,) of the fair ‘ Pec 
of Limavaddy.’ Mr. Tirmarss draws equally well with pencil and pen. 


SHaKSPEARE’s Piays: witH ars Lire. Illustrated with many hundred Wood-cuts; executed by 
H. W. Hewert, after designs by KENNY, Meapows, Harvey, and others. Edited by GuLian C. 
Verpianck, LL. D. With critical Introductions, Notes, etc., Original and Selected. In three 
volumes. New-York: Harper aND BROTHERS. 


WE promised in our last number to present a more elaborate notice of this truly 
noble work than we were then enabled to do, and we now proceed to the fulfilment 
of our pledge. The last number of the London Quarterly Review observes: ‘ After 
all the assistance that Suakspeare had derived from his commentators, it was yet 
undeniable that much remained to be done and to be undone. An edition was wanted 
which, preserving what was good in the old editors, and rejecting what was worth- 
less, should reflect the knowledge and feeling of the present day. Mr. Knieur and 
Mr. Co.iuier have contended for the honor of supplying the deficiency, and have 
still, it must be confessed, left the field open for a third competitor. The labors of 
both these gentlemen are useful and commendable; but it is not likely nor desirable 
that either one editor or the other should long remain a standard editor of Suaxs- 
PEARE. It may be justly claimed for the studiously collated and admirably prepared 
edition before us, that it satisfactorily supplies the desideratum hinted at by the Quar- 
terly Review. ‘The first and greatest labor of the Shaksperian editor, as Mr. Ver- 
PLANCK well observes, arises from the various readings of the poet’s text, and the 4 
alterations, conjectures and controversies of critics concerning them; differences a 
which spring from a variety of editions, obvious errors of the press, the tastes of dif- 
ferent editors, or rather of the age in which they lived, ete. The text of the present 
edition, carefully and accurately printed, is copied from the late edition of Couiier, 
minutely perused, and given with only such variations as a full examination of the 
evidence as to the right reading suggested. In choosing among the varying readings, 
the editor has departed as little as possible from the older text ; so that many of the 
alterations introduced by Stevens and Mavonz have been rejected, with as little hesi- 
tation as many of them had been previously omitted by Knicur and Cotuier. The 
alterations, however, which were unquestionably made by Suaxksreare himself, in 
the revision and. enlargement of several of his plays, have been carefully retained. 
These, when matters of interest or curiosity, are detailed in notes, with a brief sum- 
mary of the reasons adduced in support of them. 

The notes of exposition and interpretation in the edition under notice give the sub- 
stance of all the annotations, valuable either for the elucidation of obscurely-ex- 
pressed thoughts, of obsolete words and phrases, or of antiquated allusions. The aa 
editor has incorporated with the mere verbal and antiquarian commentary the sub- 
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stance of much of that higher English and German Shaksperian criticism, in which 
this century has been so prolific ; to which he has added many valuable original criti- 
cal observations and suggestions. ‘ As an appropriate accompaniment to an edition en- 
riched with numerous pictorial decorations and antiquarian illustrations of art, many 
of the more curious notices of costume, arms, architecture, etc., contributed to the 
English pictorial edition, have been selected or abridged, and prefixed to each play, 
with the addition of such original remarks, or information from other sources, as throw 
light either on the scenes of the dramatist, or the history of medieval art, taste, man- 
ners, or opinion. Those illustrations, whether literary or graphic, have a peculiar 
value in relation to the dramas of English History, and to those plays where the 
scene and date approach most nearly to the author’s own time and country ; as they 
enable us to call up before our own ‘ mind’s eye’ the personages and adjuncts of the 
scenes, in shapes and colors resembling those in which they rose before the poet’s 
own mental vision.’ An ‘ Introduction’ is given to each play, containing some brief 
critical notices of their several characteristics of style, versification, design, and of 
tone and color of thought, together with a detailed bibliographical account of each, 
as to the probable date of its composition, the state of the text, and the variations 
between the several old editions. ‘The merely bibliographical material herein con- 
tained is drawn, of course, from preceding editors ; but the whole has been re-cast 
for this purpose ; partly because Mr. Verrianck often dissents from the conclusions 
of the editors to whom he is most indebted for his facts, but chiefly because he wished 
to present the separate evidence, as to each play, in the same point of view and with 
the same object, as parts of a single inquiry, and that not one of purely antiquarian 
curiosity, but as tracing out Suakspeare’s intellectual history and character, by gath- 
ering from various and sometimes slight and circumstantial or collateral points of tes- 
timony, the order and succession of his works, assigning each one to its probable 
epoch, noting the variations or differences of style and of versification between them, 
and in some cases the alterations and improvements of the same play by the author 
himself, in the progress of his taste and experience ; thus following out, through each 
successive change, the luxuriant growth of his poetic faculty and his comic power, 
and, finally, the still nobler expansion of the moral wisdom, the majestic contempla- 
tion, the terrible energy, the matchless fusion of the impassioned with the philosophi- 
cal, that distinguished the matured mind of the Great Barp. SwHaxkspeare’s works 
thus edited, elaborately illustrated with engravings, many of them exquisite in taste 
and spirit, and others equally valuable in a historical and antiquarian point of view ; 
beautifully printed upon fine white paper, and presented with corresponding taste in 
all its externals; will secure alike the public admiration and a long-continued pat- 
ronage. 


Picciota: THE Prisoner or FENESTRELLA: or Captivity Captive. By X. B.Sarnrrne. A new 
Edition, with Illustrations. In one volume. pp. 154, Philadelphia: LzEa anp BLANCHARD. 


WE are informed that during the eight years which have elapsed since the first 
appearance of the work whose title we have given above, it has assumed the posi- 
tion of a classic. It has been crowned by the Academy Frangaise, and has passed 
through numberless editions, in every form and at every price, from the costly and 
elegant édition de luxe, to the cheap volume for schools. In England it has met 
with a cordial reception ; and in this country the favor with which it has been re- 
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ceived is attested by the number of editions through which it has passed, the appear- 
ance of an impression in the original, and the demand for imported copies. Under 
these circumstances the publishers of this beautiful little tale have judged rightly 
in thinking that its numerous admirers would be pleased to possess it in a form more 
suited to its merits than any in which it has heretofore appeared in this country. It 
is embellished with good illustrations, and is furnished with an introduction from the 
author. We have read ‘ Picciola’ through three times; and yet on going over it after 
each perusal, for the purpose of selecting the passages which had excited our deepest 
interest, and most forcibly enchained our attention, we felt the full force of what 


the French term l’embarras des richesses. When Srerne sets apart his solitary 


prisoner — isolate, alone, notching his still-beginning never-ending days of restless 
misery with a rusty nail upon his staff — although the picture is drawn with a very 
few touches of the pencil, we feel the pathos which characterizes it, and the iron en- 
ters our soul as it enters that of the poor captive. But in the book before us, so like 
Robinson Crusoe is it in its faithfulness, so Baron TREeNckisH in its interest, we are 
made familiar with all the thoughts of the captive. We watch with him the swelling 
of the paved walk which at length disparts, und introduces to view the little picciola 
plant ; we survey with him its minutest characteristics, and await with the deep inte- 
rest with which it impresses him its gradual unfolding to the consummate flower. 
These little incidents, with the accessories of the tale, for such we can hardly help 
regarding the other portions of the story, replete with entertainment though they are, 
make up, as we have said, one of the most delightful volumes we have read for years ; 
and as such we commend it to the affections and admiration of our readers. 


Homes anp Haunts oF THE Most Eminent Britisu Ports. By Witu1am;Howrrt. In two 
volumes. pp. 1102. New-York: Harper anp BroTuHers. 

TueEse volumes are not strictly biographical ; and forthis reason there are some poets 
of considerable eminence of whom little mention is made, and others none, not be- 
cause they were not entitled to much notice, but because there is nothing of deep 
interest or novelty connected with their homes and abodes. Here however are twen- 
ty-two poets, from Cuaucer down to Byron; and in connection with a biographical 
sketch of each is given a picture of their dwellings. And a very pleasant thing it is, 
while you are reading of these eminent men of genius, who have filled the world 
with their renown, to be made acquainted with their ‘homes and haunts;’ to sit with 
Mitton in his cottage at Chalfont ; or walk with Porz through his beautiful grounds 
at Twickenham; or muse with Tuomson in his cottage at Kew. Take the familiar 
narratives of the volume before us, in connection with the illustrations, to which Mr. 
H. W. Hewert, one of our best wood-engravers, has done ample justice, and you 
have familiarly before you the land-marks of their age, as they ‘lived, moved, and 
had their being.” Such a work, one might well suppose, should secure a wide sale. 
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A Manuscript Sreecu or Napoteon Bonaparte. —‘ You will, I am sure, derive 
great pleasure, as I myself have done,’ writes a Worcester (Mass.) correspondent, 
‘in the perusal of the following plans of Bonaparte, which the writer heard him 
deliver himself at the first class of the Institute at which he presided in August, 
1800, when he was First Consul, and had recently returned from Marengo. It was 
rendered from the original manuscript for a member of the Institute, who communi- 


cated it to the translator. It was transcribed into a port-folio of my father some 
thirty years ago ? 


‘THE army of reserve assembled at Dijon gave me the advantage of passing rapidly either into 
Germany or into Italy, as the case might require. The season somewhat favored me: the monks of 
St. BERNARD assured me that the snow had dissolved this year twenty days sooner than usual ; they 
received our army, which was a little fatigued by the passage of the Alps, extremely well; I had 
preinformed them of our arrival; I had sent them money, and they furnished us with provisions and 
very good wine. The monks of St. BERNARD are an order infinitely respectable; it is one of those 
institutions which governments ought never to destroy, but should protect and encourage, by all the 
means in their power. 

‘I arrived in Italy: I found myself behind the enemy, and master of all his magazines and equi- 
pages ; I had obtained great advantages, but, once arrived at Stradella, I had a right to consider the 
campaign as finished. If Genoa had held out, I remained firm in my entrenched camp at Stradella, 
the strongest military position in Italy. I had five bridges over the Po, which rendered my commu- 
nications easy with the divisions, CHaBRAN, LaPEYRE, TURREAU and Moncey: in case of necessity 
I could either summon them to my aid if attacked, or aid them in case they were. M.de Mexas, in 
short, was forced, in order to be able to open his communications, to come and offer me battle, on a 
ground which I myself had chosen ;* extremely intersected, covered with wood, very favorable to 
my infantry, and the reverse for his cavalry ; and where I had the disposal of all my troops. 

‘The capture of Genoa changed the face of every thing; henceforward the enemy possessed a 
sure retreat, and very strong positions: he could either retire into Genoa, and defend himself therein, 
deriving his provisions from the sea, or line the heights of Bobbio with artillery, and retire, in spite 
of my efforts to oppose him, into Placentia, regain Mantua and Peschiara, put himself into commu- 
nication with Austria, and reduce me to an ordinary war. All my plan of the campaign would have 
been frustrated. A great chance presented itself to me; I risked it. I set out from Milan, and 
traversed thirty-two leagues in seven hours. I commanded the battle of Montebello ; we gained it, 
and this victory caused the enemy’s retreat from Genoa; but this same victory weakened my army. 
I was obliged to leave two divisions on the other side of the Po, to close the entrance of the States of 
Milan ; they were not, to say the truth, distant from me above three leagues, but they would require 
three days to effeet them in ; they must have passed by Placentia or by Stradella. I had also against me 
another disadvantage : the country, from Montebello to Alexandria, is nothing but an immense plain, 
most advantageous for the Austrian cavalry. I nevertheless resolved to offer a pitched battle, be- 


**PrucisELy in this way reasoned General Tarior at the great battle of Buena Vista, as Sawra 
Anwa, like M. de Mzxas, found to his sorrow.’ 
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cause I was in so extraordinary a situation, that I risked little to gain much. Beaten, I should retire 
into my entrenched camp of Stradella; I should pass the Po by my five bridges, protected by my 
batteries, without the possibility of the enemy’s army being able to hinder it; 1 should unite my 
second division with the corps of Moncey, Leccuy and Turreav. I suffered one corps of Metas 
to pass the Po, (and he desired no better;) then, superior in numbers, I could attack him with all 
my forces, if I beat him. Conqueror, I obtained the same results. His army, pent up between us 
and the river, would have been forced to have laid down their arms, or to have surrendered all their 
forts. Had I been beaten, which I believe impossible, I brought myself to a regular war; and I had 
Switzerland for my support. 

‘ Determined to give battle, I ordered an account of the effective strength of my army to be ren- 
dered tome. I had in all twenty-six thousand men. M. de Meas had forty thousand, eighteen 
thousand of which were cavalry. At two o’cléck in the morning they came to inform me that the 
enemy had fallen on our advanced guard, and that our troops gave way. The French like not to be 
attacked. Our troops fell back somewhat in disorder; some betook themselves to flight ; the enemy 
took some prisoners; we had retreated a league and a half. The generals of the advanced guard, 
LaNNEsS, Murat and BERTHIER, sent me courier after courier ; they told me that their troops were 
in flight; that they could not stop them. They asked for support, and requested me to march with 
my reserve. I replied to all: ‘ Hold out as long as possible ; if you cannot, fall back.’ I perceived 
that the enemy had not yet employed his reserve; and in these kind of affairs, the great object is to 
make the enemy employ all his forces in managing your own, and to make him attack at right and 
at left, as long as you cannot be deceived ; the difficulty being to make him employ his reserve. He 
had thirty-four thousand men, against at most twenty thousand, who were in flight: he had but to 
pursue his advantage. I repaired to the first line in an elegant uniform; I attacked them myself 
with a demi-brigade ; I broke their order of battle; 1 pierced their line. M.de Mruas, who saw 
me at the head of the army, and his lines broken, imagined that I had arrived with the reserve to 
reinforce the combat. He advanced on this point with his own, six thousand Hungarian grenadiers, 
the flower of his infantry ; this corps filled up the vacancy, and attacked us in our turn. Seeing 
this, I gave way; and, in a retreat of half a league, exposed to their cannon, I rallied all the army, 
and re-formed it in order of battle: arrived near my reserve, which was composed of six thousand 
men, had fifteen pieces of artillery, and Dessaix for general, and which was my sheet-anchor. 1 
opened, by an extremely rapid movement, the whole army. I formed the two wings of Dessarx, 
and I showed them six thousand fresh troops. A tremendous discharge of artillery, and a desperate 
charge at the point of the bayonet, broke the line, and cut his two wings. I then ordered KeLuer- 
MANN to attack them with eight hundred horse; and, as cavalry march quicker than infantry, they 
cut off from the rest of their army six thousand Hungarian grenadiers, in sight of the Austrian 
cavalry; but this was half a league off; they required a quarter of an hour to arrive, and I have 
always observed that it is these quarters of an hour which decide the fate of battles. KELLERMANN’S 
troops threw him toward our infantry; they were all made prisoners in a moment. The Austrian 
cavalry then arrived; but our infantry was in line, its cannon in the front: a line discharge and a 
barrier of bayonets prevented their attack; they retired, somewhat in disorder; I pressed them 
with three regiments which had just joined me; they deployed; and, in seeking to pass the bridge 


of Borunda, which is very narrow, a great many were drowned in the river. 


They were pursued 
till night. 


‘I learnt after the battle, from several general officers, prisoners, that in the midst of their success 
they were not without inquietude ; they had a secret presentiment of their defeat. During the fight 
they questioned our prisoners, asking them, ‘ Where is General Bonaparte?’ ‘ He is in the rear,’ 
they replied; and those who had already fought against me in Italy, who knew my custom to reserve 
myself for the end, exclaimed, ‘Our day's work is not yet done!’ They confessed also that when I 
showed myself at the first line they were completely deceived, and that they believed all my reserve 
were engaged. In battles there is always a moment, when all the brave men have done their best, 
when they seek nothing better than to run away ; but these are misgivings of the heart: they want 
a pretext; the talent is to give them one. 

‘At Arcole I gained the battle with twenty-five horsemen. I perceived the critical moment of 
lassitude in each army; I saw that the Austrians, in spite of their being old soldiers, would have 
been well content to find themselves in their camp; and that my Frenchmen, all brave as they were, 
had wished to be in their tents: all my forces had been engaged; more than once I had been forced 
to reéstablish the battle. There remained to me but five-and-twenty guards; I sent them on the 
flanks of the enemy with three trumpets, sounding a charge very loud. ‘ Here is the French cavalry !’ 
was the cry; and they were in flight. It is true that one must seize the moment; a moment sooner 
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or later it had been useless: had I sent twenty thousand horse, the infantry would have executed a 
quarter of a conversion ; covered by its pieces, it would have made a good discharge, and the cavalry 
would not even have attacked.’ 

‘ Afterward, turning to some members of the Institute : ‘ You see, two armies are two bodies which 
encounter each other; there is a moment of panic, which must be seized. All this is nothing but 
mechanism and moral principle ; in fact, all this is nothing but habitude ; when we have seen many 
affairs, we distinguish the moment to a nicety ; it is as common as a sum in arithmetic. 

‘The first time I penetrated into Italy, I found there a good government; a little despotic, it is 
true, but mildly administered. This time it was widely different: a reaction had commenced with 
fury ; they had imprisoned, condemned and fined all those who had taken any part in the govern- 
ment. I had placed in different charges of the Cisalpine republic the partizans of Austria; because 
it is my system to neutralize the great masses, in order that the country where I carry the war may 
not be an enclosed list, but a theatre. Well!—all these people had been regarded with an evil eye, 
and confounded in the hatred which they bore to the revolutionists. 

‘Moreover, the English, Russians and Turks liad, in Italy, by despising the religion of the country 
in the degree that they scrupulously observed their own, entirely indisposed the inhabitants, for 
whom the extent of religion is much more than with us in France. Still more, the Austrian notes 
were sixty per cent. beneath par, which they forced the Italians to take as ready money, and this 
completed the alienation of their good will. They were enchanted to perceive that we paid for 
every thing in hard cash: ‘ Here are the French Louis again ;’ Eect i Luigi di Francia tornati! 
It would seem that kings are at this moment at their seventeen hundred and ninety-three ; they issue 
their assignats, make their requisitions, and they fatten their priests. 

‘It was a Turkish corps which guarded our Lady of Loretto, and who were cantoned in the 
church; I had not thus much difficulty in ranging the Italians on my side: I said to them, ‘ The 
Austrians pretend to be the defenders of your religion, and they bring you a set of Protestant Eng- 
lish, who burn the Pope once a-year in St. Peter’s-square; a number of Russians, who have been 
heretic and schismatic since the fifth century; and to crown all,a parcel of Mahometan Turks, a 
race of infidels. While I—I am a Catholic; [ have fought against the Turks; I am almost a 
Crusader.’ I established several priests in the government of the Cisalpine republic: the Italian 
priests are tolerant, but they form not a separate and powerful body, like the clergy in France ; he- 
side, accustomed to be conquered twice an age, they take any oath you wish; and such was all I 
wanted. 

‘In Italy I employed some priests: in Egypt it was my care to fill the administration with them . 
we knew not the language, but we had want of intermediators between us and the people. Their 
character and their wealth gave them a certain influence; beside, they are great cowards, know not 

the use of arms, nor how to mount a horse.’ 


In all the ‘ Conversations’ and ‘ Reminiscences’ of Naroitzon which we have ever 
seen, we have never encountered any thing more comprehensive, or more charac- 
teristic of the ‘ Great Captain’ than the foregoing, which will doubtless be as new 
and as acceptable to our readers as to ourselves. 


Tue Disopeprence or Orpers sy Lieut. Hunter, or tHe Navy.— In the few 
remarks which ensue, we disclaim all intention of advocating disobedience of orders; 
yet we cannot resist the conviction that there are cases where it must be done, in 
order to accomplish a desirable result. ‘The great responsibility assumed will always 
serve to prevent the frequent occurrence of such disobedience ; and when, as in 
Lieut. Hunrer’s case, it was for the honor of the service, and influenced too by cir- 
cumstances of which the commander-in-chief must have been uninformed, it seems 
to us that there were good grounds for less harsh measures than were visited upon 
that gallant officer. Charges and specifications having been proved, the court-mar- 
tial may have found itself obliged to award the sentence which it pronounced. The 
commander-in-chief had a noble opportunity of evincing a dignified magnanimity in 
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his reprimand of the young officer, (whose only fault appears to have been a little 
too much zeal,) and yet have preserved all the necessary influence of proper disci- 
pline. We quite concur with our friend and veteran contemporary, the editor of the 
Philadelphia ‘ United States Gazette,’ in this remark of that calmly-judging jour- 
nal: ‘ Inferior officers must obey, of course ; but if an inferior officer was sent with 
a small vessel to blockade a port, and hold it in position to be taken by a superior, 
and it should appear that the place was ready to give up; that every day was dimi- 
nishing its value as a prize, and that the delay was only necessary to fulfil the letter of 
an order, when the spirit of all orders was to conquer and take possession ; and what 
is more, that the said letter only required obedience, in order that another and supe- 
rior commander might come and have the honor of taking possession, the glory of 
conquest ; then, we say, the spirit of all instructions was complied with by the very 
act of going beyond the letter. Netson thought so; Taytor thought so; though 
neither of them might have suspected that the delay proposed was for any thing but 
prudence, not for the purpose of transferring laurels.’ We would do Commodore 
Perry no injustice ; he is warmly commended elsewhere in the present number, for 
his gallant bearing at Vera-Cruz; yet we are reluctantly compelled to admit that 
his letter of reprimand to Lieut. Hunter conveys an impression unfavorable to his 
disinterestedness and impartiality in a matter of great moment to a young officer, 
who, although deemed guilty of an act of unnecessary temerity, is yet acquitted by 
nine persons in ten with whom we have exchanged thoughts upon the subject —in- 
cluding many officers in the naval service —of any intentional wrong to his supe- 
rior. We are losing sight, however, of the object of these remarks, which was to 
introduce the subjoined account of a case, recently come to our knowledge, wherein 
it was found necessary to disobey orders, that a desirable result might be effected. 
The following narrative of the occurrences in question comes to us from one of the 
crew of the brig ‘ Enterprize,’ to which it refers: 

‘ WuEN Cuba was infested with pirates, and every port of that extensive island was receiving their 
prizes, the government sent that active aud intelligent officer, Commodore KEarny, then a lieute- 
nant in command of that favorite little vessel, the brig ‘ Enterprize,’ to cruise around it, and if pos- 
sible to suppress in some degree their depredations. The Commodore bad learned from good au- 
thority that Cape Antonio, the west end of the island, was the principal place of rendezvous, and 
he made his calculations so as to be up with it at early day-light, which he succeeded in doing. As 
the day opened upon him, he discovered a large brig ashore within the reef that lines that Cape, her 
sails flying in every direction, and ove ship and w brig under weigh, just entering on the reef. 
Alongside of the brig on shore were four schooners and a small sloop, which, immediately after dis- 
covering the ‘ Enterprize’ to be an armed vessel, made sail to the north’ard, with the hope of escaping 
by running around the north point of the Cape and beating up between the reef and the island, until 
far enough to the east to take the open sea; being aware that it was impossible for a vessel of the 
draft of the ‘Enterprize’ to pursue them across the reef; while the distance to beat around, with a 
southerly current opposed to her, would give them ample time to escape. The ship and brig were 
anchored immediately, and the piratical crews taken on board the vessels, which hugged the shore 
as near as possible. Every thing convinced the commander of the ‘ Enterprize’ that these were pirati- 
cal vessels: both the bow-chasers were brought on the starboard side, the brig was kept near the 
reef, and a brisk fire opened upon them; but finding the shot to fall short, the order was given to 
clear away, and prepare to hoist out the boats. At this moment a boat was seen approaching the 
‘Enterprize’ from the brig on shore. The ‘ Enterprize’ was hove to, and it was ascertained, on the 
boats reaching her, that the vessels in sight were all pirates, as had been anticipated. At this moment 
a large two-topsail schooner, having all the appearance of being armed, was discovered standing in 
for the Cape. The first cutter of the ‘Enterprize’ was now hoisted out, and the gig lowered from the 
stern, and crews selected for them; at the same time the brig and ship that had been brought to an- 

chor were requested to send any boats they could spare to the Enterprize. Their yawl-boats were 
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received; and when the five were all manned, Commodore Kearny desired his second lieutenant, 
now Commander McInrosu, to take charge of them and proceed in chase of the piratical vessels ; 
his intention being to find out in the brig the character of the schooner. On the north point of the 
Cape, under which the piratical vessels were striviug to cover themselves, there was a pole erected 
on an eminence having all the appearance of a fortification. Before Lieutenant McINTosH left the 
brig, his commander directed him, in the presence of the officers and crew, on no consideration to 
separate his little force, saying: ‘You do not know with what you may have to contend: there are 
five piratical vessels in sight, and every appearance of a fort on the shore, and I cannot spare you 
any additional force.’ 

‘It was soon seen, after leaving the brig, that the heavy-pulling boats from the merchant vessels 
were unable to keep up with the two boats belonging to the ‘ Enterprize ;’ and to wait to keep in 
company, would be to defeat the object of the chase, by allowing the piratical vessels to escape. As 
soon as out of hail, Lieutenant McInrosu ordered up Midshipman Pratt, who commanded the gig 
alongside of his cutter, and observed to him: ‘If we wait for those slow-pulling boats we shall 
accomplish nothing. I am convinced we can overhaul and capture every vessel in our twoboats. I 
wish you to follow, aud keep within speaking distance of me.’ The crew of the two boats, hearing 
this order, gave three hearty cheers; and pulling with additional vigor, more rapidly widened the 
distance between the boats. The piratical vessels, finding the two boats nearing them very fast, 
hove to, doubtless to intimidate their pursuers. Et had a different effect, however, for the American 
ensign being displayed at this moment from the boats, again three hearty cheers were given, and on 
they dashed, side by side. Once more the piratieal vessels crowded all sail, and also got out their 
sweeps ; but finding that they must be overtaken, (for the boats were gaining fast,) they commenced 
running their vessels ou shore. The first, a fine schooner of about sixty tons, was beached just 
within the point of the Cape; and while her crew were jumping ashore from her bowsprit, smoke 
was seen arising from her hatches. It was evident that she was set on fire. Midshipman Pratt, a 
gallant officer, who has since fallen a victim to the yellow fever, now volunteered to board her, and 
put out the fire; but he could not be spared. There were still four other vessels in sight, one of 
which, a schooner of seventy-five or eighty tons, commanded by the chief of the gang, and known 
to have a gun amidships, appeared to be making preparations to defend herself. On seeing no 
attention paid, however, to the one already ashore, but a determination to pursue the others, they 
all took advantage of a heavy squall of wind and rain, (which for some minutes eutirely shut them in 
from view,) and run ashore; the crews all taking to the thick mangroves which skirt the shores of 
this Cape; and, by a perfect knowledge of the ground, escaping into the higher lands, 

‘So soon as the squall passed over, the four vessels were boarded, hauled afloat, and got under 
weigh; and while standing down to the first that had been run ashore and fired, she blew up with 
a tremendous explosion, sending her masts, and fragments of her deck, high in the air. On nearing 
her, it was perceived that she iad burnt to the water’s edge, her timbers appearing just above it. 
The vessels were anchored; and on examination they were found to contain more or less cargo of 
value. A lare quantity of wet goods were also taken from the burnt wreck. The shore was scoured 
in search of the crew, but it was evident they had run far into the interior; and the day now drawing 
toaclose, after setting fire to some houses on shore, which had been occupied by the buccaniers, Lieu- 
tenant McInrosu, having been previously joined by the other three boats, got the vessels under 
weigh, and taking the boats in tow, returned to the brig, which was lying to, outside the reef. It was 
near night ; an officer was sent on board to relieve him; and when he passed over that gangway 
which he had left in the morning, he was received by his commander, who expressed gratification 
at his success, but observed : 


‘*You disobeyed my positive order, Sir, in separating your force, and have subjected yourself to 
arrest. Walk into the cabin, Sir.’ 

‘On reaching the cabin, Lieutenant McInrosx saw that his commander had not yet dined; and he 
found there the master of the ‘Aristides,’ of Boston, the brig on shore, and the master of the ship 
‘Lucius,’ of Charleston; the other brig proving to be an English vessel, had been permitted to go on 
her voyage, having but little cargo. Captain Kearny, én entering the cabin, observed to his lieu- 
tenant: 

‘*T have been awaiting dinner for you ; although until { saw you standing out from under the point, 
I did not know but you had all been blown up; I heard an explosion distinctly.’ 

‘Seated at dinner, and hearing all the particulars from Lieutenant McINTosn, the gallant and 
high-souled Kearny asked the pleasure of a glass of wine with him, saying : 


** It is assuming a very dangerous responsibility for an officer to disobey orders ; yet there are times 
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when I cannot but admit that it may be necessary. I think this one of those occasions; and while I 
drink your health, permit me to thank you for your indefatigable exertions this day. The capture of 
the four piratical vessels you have brought to me, and the burning of another, with their principal 
establishment on shore, will render our commerce comparatively safe in this neighborhood for some 
time ; and you, Sir, have rendered an important service to the commercial interests of your country, 
by the responsibility you have to-day assumed.’ 

‘ Having given the order on deck not to separate the boats, he felt it necessary, on that deck, to 
show to his officers and men that he had not overlooked it; and these were his reasons for addressing 
Lieutenant McInrosH in the manner he did, when he reached the deck. That duty accomplished, 
he was not desirous farther to punish honest and honorable exertion.’ 


A Reminiscence or tue Lonvon ‘O. P’ Riots. — An obliging correspondent, 
who although he is ‘ getting a little old’ now, has ‘seen the time when he was as 
good as ever he was,’ writes us as follows concerning his ‘ experience’ of the ‘Lon- 
don‘ O. P.’ Riots, recently described in the Knickersocker: ‘ The article in your 
May number on the ‘ O. P.’ riots, interested me exceedingly. At the time of those 
riots I was living in London ; and I assure you, that an expected invasion by Napo- 
LEON could scarcely have created greater excitement. The newspapers were daily 
filled with articles commenting on these proceedings ; conversation turned on little 
else ; and on ’change or in the street, the porter-house or the parlor, these matters 
were minutely discussed. The spirit of resistance, some might call it obstinacy, of the 
English people, was evinced in a remarkable degree, and an opposition to an unpala- 
table measure on the part of the government, could not have been more violent. Had 
it been a matter of importance to the whole public ; had the action of the managers 
been an infringement of a political right, we might easily explain it by reference to 
feelings inherent in the breast of every man. But in the city of London were there 
thousands who rarely entered the theatre ; thousands to whom the advance in the price 
of admission was of no consequence ; and yet all these persons were moved in the 
same manner, and aided by their countenance those who were active in resistance. 
It was my good or ill fortune to be present at the theatre on several evenings during the 
riots, and the scenes which I witnessed were far more exciting, and certainly more 
interesting, than any which I had ever before seen within the walls of atheatre. The 
din and uproar was at times deafening ; the pit was constantly standing up. At in- 
tervals there would be a momentary silence, for the purpuse of listening to some ‘ O. 
P.’ orator. Large numbers of the audience wore on their hats the letters ‘ O. P.,’ 
printed on strips of white muslin, or had the same badge about their persons. Occa- 
sionally a ring would be formed by taking hold of each others hands and fantastic 
movements were executed around the pit, which were known as the ‘ O. P. dances.’ 
Persons from the galleries and boxes indulged in vociferous addresses ; ‘songs were 
volunteered, while the house joined in the chorus ; and banners, with ominous mot- 
toes, were festooned from the boxes. Sometimes disturbances were created between 
the police and some of the audience ; and during all these things the curtain rose and 
fell; the actors were coming on the stage and going off; the scenes were shifted, and 
the performance proceeded, without one word being heard by the audience. It is 
quite a remarkable fact that no injury was intentionally done to property, and no vio- 
lence to the actors; and for the purpose of moderating the alarm of the performers, 
whether male or female, upon any indications of fear being evinced, the pit would call 
en them by name and give three cheers, with great unanimity. The appearance of 
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Mr. Cuirrorp one evening, after he had commenced his suit against Mr. Branpon, 
gave still greater animation to the scene ; and he was hailed with an enthusiasm 
hardly to be equalled had he been the saviour of his country. The following are 
among the mottoes which were exhibited on the banners: 








































‘Joun Kemsce through the Jews has gained applause, 
And Infidels insult our laws; 

But we will follow the holy band 

And show that Christians shall command.’ 


‘No Morning Post, 
Nor hireling host 
Shall ere Jonn Sng dismay ; 

His cause is just — 
Succeed he must; 
Old prices, or no play!’ 


* Be determined and you will be victorious.’ 
‘ The new prices shall have the fate of CaTaLtng.”! 


* Persons with colds are requested not to cough or sneeze aloud ; they will otherwise be taken to 
Bow- street.’ a 


When fatigued with dancing and cheering, the whole audience united in ‘ Gop 


save the Kine.’ Many of the newspapers published witty squibs. I remember the 
following : 


‘A NEw tragedy is talked of, called‘ The Manager in Distress.’ It is said to be founded upon 
Mr. K ——’s application to a certain noble lord and the threat of prosecution for keeping a disor- 
derly house.’ 

‘In consequence of the great requisition of the police at the theatre, robberies are reported to be 
very frequent on the roads in the vicinage of the metropolis.’ 

‘In consequence of the general hoarseness in town, occasioned by a clamor for old prices, the con- 
fectioners, it is said, have determined, in the sale of their pectoral lozenges to follow Mr. Kemsie’s 
plan by charging an advance.’ 


The annexed parody on ‘ The Bay of Biscay, O! entitled ‘The new-built Play- 
house O!’ was a favorite song for a long time: 


‘Loup roar’d the watchman’s rattle, 
Dust-bells began the din, 
Announc’d the hour of battle! 
°T was half-price rushing in ; 
While o’er the rascal crew 
Vast consternation flew 
At the fight 
On that night 
In the new-built play-house, O!’ 


‘The cat-calls next shrill sounding 
’*Midst ‘O. P.’s vocal strain ; 
The magic dance resounding, 
Near rent the walls in twain. 
Our victors strengthened grew 
O’er turned the Bow-street crew, 
At the fight 
On that night, 
In the new-built play-house, O! 






‘Then mustering up our forces, 
We attack’d the thieves again ; 
But number’d in our losses 
A few brave ‘O. P.’ men ; a 
The victory was ours, 
Brave ‘O. P.’ loudly roars 
At the fight 
On that night, 
In the new-built play-house, 0!’ 


* There was an equally clever song, called ‘The O. P. Victory, which was sung to 
the tune of ‘ Old Towler,’ and was very popular. There was also a ‘New Song to 
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the Tune of Old Derry-Down,’ which made a great deal of fun. Some of the verses 
ran as follows: 


‘Or fam’d Covent-Garden with freedom I sing 
Where Joun Butt and Joun Kemste have entered the ring; 
A month now has pass’d, still the battle doth rage, 
Joun Bux in the pit and Don Joun on the stage. 
‘ Derry-Down,’ etc. 


‘ A trio of new justice-actors appear, 
Riot-acts in their hands and Jews in their reur ; 
But, Barney, the saddle is on the wrong horse, 
John Bull will not yield to dragooning and force. 


‘In old English law his safety and trust is; 
May we never submit to new-fangled justice ; 
Let Don Joun and company arm their partroles, 
But we ’ll never find pigeons for their pigeon-holes. 


‘Then success to Joun BuLu! and whatever betide, 
May his sons, when imposed on, have law on their side; 
And whenever attacked in a way that he scorns, 
May the Butt win the day, though robbed of his horns” 
‘ All this, with much more that was ‘ not in the bills,’ but was in the ‘ performances’ 
of the day, made great sport and excited much attention atthe time. It was ‘a good 


while ago and a great way off, to be sure; but perhaps these particulars may not be 


altogether without interest, even now.’ J. Be 


Gossip with Reapers anp CorresponpENts. — SNEEDEN lives directly opposite 
Doss, his Ferry, on the Hudson ; and there his progenitors have flourished from time 
immemorial ; and that little verdant prelude to the rocky Palisades, which you see 
opposite, is called ‘ Sneepen’s Landing’ even unto this day. When the modern 
SNEEDEN sees the black window-blind turned outward, in strong relief against the 
white front of the only inn at Doss’s, he answers the signal by raising the sail on his 
little boat, and putting over after the stray passengers who may have outstayed the 
half a dozen steamers that have touched there in the course of the morning, 
and lands them on the other side, in time for the downward boats whose ‘ places of 
call’ are only on the right bank of the river. Now so it was, that, addressing ourselves 
to what was to be (to us) distant journeying, we had tarried beyond our time in pack- 
ing trunks, and were compelled to ‘signalize’ Sneepen. Forthwith shot out from the 
green bank or the opposite shore a little white sail ; and in twelve minutes, its prow 
‘ ploughed the eastern strand.’ Sneepen bore us back, drenched with foam from 
the breezy. Hudson ; and deposited us upon a market-scow near the landing, where 
we were surrounded by sucking pigs, strawberries, hen-coops, beets, eggs, small pota- 
toes, green peas, fresh butter, sausages, ‘and other confectionaries.’ At length this 
peopled ark was made fast alongside ‘'The Warren’ steamer, and unloading ‘ as she 
sailed,’ was soon emptied of her heterogenous freight, and presently, by the aid of her 
clumsy sail, dropped back to Sneepen’s. Reclining upon a load of sweet-smelling 
new hay, ‘forward’ we listened to the bleating of lambs, the baiing of calves, the 
‘ short squeak’ of ‘ cabined, cribbed’ piglings, the ‘ quaiicking’ of imprisoned ducks, the 
crowing of cocks, and the mingled cluck, flutter and ‘ peep’ of hens and chickens ; 
a vocal performance, in the free exercise of which the ‘ executants’ were protected 
by General Warren himself, standing on the pilot-house with a drawn sword in his 
‘red right hand.” But we are in the metropolis; and you must excuse us while we 
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run to the printing-office to glance at one or two of the early ‘ proofs’ for July. 
Meet us at seven to-night on board ‘ Tue Empire; for know that we are about to 
travel ; gossipping and jotting as we go. . . . We cannot permit the recent event 
of the death of an old and highly-esteemed correspondent, the Rev. Wii1am B. O. 
Peasopy, of Springfield, (Mass.,) to pass unrecorded, nor omit an expression of the 
deep regret which we share in common with all who knew him, at his untimely de- 
parture. We say ‘ untimely,’ because although well prepared to ‘ go hence,’ and 
longing himself to ‘ depart and be with Curist,’ and the dear friends who had gone 
before him to the ‘ better land,’ yet the loss of a Christian, a man of genius, and a 
true poet, in the very maturity of his intellectual powers, could hardly be otherwise 
regarded, even by those who have been taught from his own lips to bow in humble 
submission to the solemn behests of Him who ‘doeth all things well.’ We learn 
from the ‘ Christian Inquirer, that for twenty-seven years Mr. Peasopy labored n 
his Master’s work at Springfield; and that he did not labor in vain in the Lorp, is 
attested by the deep feeling, akin only to that awakened by a great family bereave- 
ment, which has been excited by his departure. The loss of his wife, some two 
years since, severely tried his susceptible and affectionate heart ; and he had only 
partially recovered from the effects of this calamity, when the death of an only daugh- 
ter, a liberal sharer of her mother’s virtues and graces, added new bitterness to the 


cup of sorrow which had been given him to drink. His keen emotions at this sad 
event are well expressed in his own beautiful words: 


‘Was mine a happiness toc pure | 

For erring man to know? 

Or why did Heaven so soon destroy 
My paradise below ? 

Enchanting as the vision was, 
It sunk away as soon 

As when, in quick and cold eclipse, 
The sun grows dark at noon. 


‘I knew those marble lips to mine 
Should never more be pressed, 
And floods of feeling, undefined, 

Rolled wildly o’er my breast: 


Seem’d moving in the gloom, 
As if Death's dark arruy were come 
To bear thee to the tomb. 


| 
Low, stifled sounds and dusky forms 
| 


‘ Days passed : and soon the seal of Death | ‘And when I could not keep the tear 
Made known that hope was vain ; From gathering in my eye, 


I knew the swiftly-wasting lamp Thy little hand pressed gently mine, 
Would never burn again : In token of reply: 


The cheek was pale: the snowy lips To ask one more exchange of love, 
Were gently thrown apart; Thy look was upward cast ; 

And life, in every passing breath, | And in that long and burning kiss, 
Seemed gushing from the heart. Thy happy spirit passed.’ 

‘ After the first shock of this last terrible blow was spent,’ says the ‘ Inquirer,’ ‘ he 
gave himself to incessant intellectual labor, and wrote proportionably far more than 
at any period of his life. His health was seen to be declining, and his congregation 
insisted upon his taking rest and recreation, and had actually sought a supply for his 
pulpit during his proposed absence, when death anticipated and rendered null all 
this kind consideration for his needs. On Sunday, the sixteenth of May, he preached 
all day, and seemingly with unwonted earnestness and effect ; but it was his last 
public effort. ‘The next day he probably over-worked himself in his garden; for on 
retiring to his study to complete an article for one of our leading reviews, he was 
paralyzed in the act of writing, and the pen fell from his hand. He was removed to 
his bed, and his physician summoned. He passed a tolerable night, and in the morn- 
ing was considerably relieved ; so much so, that he called his son, and attempted to 
finish the literary labor of the previous day by dictating to him what he should write. 
The effort proved too great, and he was obliged to desist. From that moment he 
never rallied, and was scarcely able afterward to speak. On the day of his death, 
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his physician told him that he was near his end, and asked him if he was aware of 
it; when he bowed his head in assent. On Friday, the twenty-eighth of May, a 
few minutes before midnight, he gently breathed his last.’ Truly has it beén said, 
that ‘ Religion, Literature, Friendship, Humanity, mourn over his departure.’ Asa 
poet, Mr. Peanopy was most favorably known. There are not more than two Ame- 
rican writers who excel him in felicity of expression and melody of versification. His 
observation of nature was singularly faithful, and his records of affection and feeling 
find an answering response in every susceptible heart. A characteristic example of 
the strong love of natural scenery, and the capacity to depict its striking features, is 


afforded in the ‘ Hymn of Nature, which the reader will recall to mind from the 
following admirable stanzas: 


Editor’s Table. 


‘Gop of the dark and heaving deep! | *Gop of the fair and open sky! 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 


How gloriously above us springs 
Till the fierce spirit of the storm | The tented dome of heavenly blue, 
Hath summoned up their thundering bands; | Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 
Then the white sails are dashed with foam, 


Or hurry trembling o’er the seas, 
Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes ‘ Depart in peace !’ 


Each brilliant star, that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud, that wanders free 
| In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
| The beauty of its praise to thee. 
‘Gop of the forest’s solemn shade! | 
The grandeur of the lonely tree 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee; 
But more majestic far they stand, 


‘ Gop of the rolling orbs above! 
Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day’s unvarying blaze, 
And evening’s golden shower of light. 


For every fire that fronts the sun, 
When side by side their ranks they form, And every spark that walks alone 
To wave on high their plumes of green, | Around the utmost verge of heaven, 
And fight their battles with the storm! 


Were kindled at thy burning throne ! 
The reader will remember the beautiful lines of Mr. Peasopy, commencing 


‘ Lirt high the curtain’s drooping fold 
And let the evening sunlight in ;’ 


in which he poured out, as it were from the inner sanctuary of his spirit, the riches 
of an ardent affection and a pure Christian faith. But he has gone! “ ‘ Ripe in the 
attainments of human wisdom, rich in the resources of a cultivated intellect,’ he has 
been called to depart ; yet the simplicity of his life, his kindness, his beneficence, the 
goodness and truthfulness of his character, will keep his memory green in the hearts 


of all who personally knew him ; and he leaves behind him writings which the world 
will ‘ not willingly let die’ Again we are reminded of his own appropriate stanzas : 
‘ BEHOLD the western evening light! 
It melts in deepening gloom ; 
So calm the Christian sinks away, 
Descending to the tomb. 


‘How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

’T is like the memory left behind, 
When loved ones breathe their last! 

* The wind breathes low ; the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree; 

So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be, 


* And now, above the dews of night, 
The yellow star appears ; 
So faith springs in the heart of those | 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 
* How beautiful on all the hills ‘ But soon the morning’s happier light 
The crimson light is shed! Its glory shall restore ; 
’T is like the peace the Christian gives And eylids that are sealed in death 
To mourners round his bed. Shall wake, to close no more.’ 


A FRIEND and correspondent, writing us from Paris, laments that he did not, before 


leaving home, make himself more thoroughly conversant with the French language. 
He should have remembered Hoon’s advice : 


‘NEvER go to France, 
Unless you know the lingo, 
If you do, like me 
You'll repent, by Jingo |’ 
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It sometimes happens, however, that a traveller will be talking very bad eh 
to a servant, who ten to one has a far better knowledge of English than his collocu- 
tor has of the Gallic tongue. Sam Srick has an amusing illustration of the evil ari- 
sing from the want of the smallest possible amount of French. It *‘ happened to him 
once-t to Brussels :’ 

‘f was on the top a coach there, a-goin’ down that dreadful steep hill there, not that it is so 
awful steep nother; but hills are curiosities there, they are so scaree, and every little sharp pinch is 
called a high hill; jist as every sizable hill to Nova Scotia is called a mountain. Well, sais the 
coachman to me, ‘ Tournez le Mechanique.’ I didn’t know what the devil he meant; I didn’t 
understand French when its talked that way, and don’t now. A man must speak very slow in 
French for me to guess what he wants. ‘What in natur’ is that?’ sais 1; but as he did n’t onder- 
stand English he just wrapt it up in three yards more of French, and give it back to me agin. So 
there was a pair of us. Well, the coach began to go down-hill like winky, and the passengers put 
their heads out of the windows and bawled out ‘ Tournez le Mechanique !’ and the coachman roared 
it out, and so did people on the streets ; so what does I do but screams out too, ‘ Tournez le Mecha- 
nique!’ Well, coachman seein’ it war no use talkin,’ turned right about, put the pole thro’ a pastry 
cook's window ; throwed down his hosses, and upset the coach, and away we all went, body and hones 
into the street. When [ picked myself up, the coachman comes up and puts his fist into my face, 
and sais, ‘You great lummakin fool, why didn’t you Tournez le Mechanique ?’ and the passeffgers 
got all round me shakin’ their fists too, sayin’, ‘ Why did n’t you Tournez le Mechanique?’ 1 did n't 
know what the plague they meant, so I ups fist and shakes it at them, too, and roars out, ‘Why in 
the name of sense,’ says I, ‘ did n't you Tournez le Mechanique 2? Well, they began to larf at last, 
and one on ’em that spoke a little English sais ‘ It meaut to tarn the handle ofa little machine that 


put a drag on the wheels.’ ‘Oh!’ sais I, ‘is that it? What the plague’s got into the feller uot to 
speak plain English, if he had a-done thatl should have onderstood him then,’ 


Tue following passage is the ‘last chapterof a pretty fairy tale, the other chapters 
of which were never written. It was of a lovely little child that was tended by the 
sweet Flowers when flowers loved and talked, and had human sympathies and affec- 
tions: ‘ A beautiful child lay in a little coffin, with the smile with which she had 
welcomed the Angel of Death, still lingering upon her slightly parted lips) Then 
they brought flowers to strew over her, that in their delicate loveliness seemed akin 
to the sleeping one, who in life had been so pure and spiritual. And the fair jessa- 
mine told of the rosy morning air, that had awakened him from his sweet sleep, and 
of the dew that lay like great diamonds in his fragrant bells; and of the painted 
lady-bug, that had smoothed down her crimson wings by those crystal mirrors ; and 
of many other such stories, which pure-hearted childhood loves to hear ; but, all the 
while the little Rosin lay silently without opening her blue eyes. And so, he leaned 
over, and laid his white hands oftly upon her golden-brown hair, and upon her cold 
forehead, and then he trembled like an aspen leaf ; for, without knowing why, he felt 
sure that something very strange and sorrowful had befallen her. But all the more 
tenderly he clung to her dark ringlets, and would fain have stirred them with his fra- 
grant breath. 

‘Then he called to the rose-bud upon her bosom, but his voice was so low and 
tremulous that no one heard it but himself. Though if he had called ever so loud, 
the rose would not have answered, for she lay as motionless and unconscious as the 
little shroud beneath her. For as soon as she felt the touch of that icy hand, she 
knew that the light had gone out from the living violets, and that the heart of the 
lovely spirit-child would beat no more upon earth forever. And her own cheek grew 
pale, as she remembered to have heard soft spirit-voices talking in the dim starlight 
of the dark and lonely grave ; and of flowers whose mission was to make it less fear- 
ful, by telling, even there, of the green earth and the beautiful blue heaven. 

‘ And thus passed away the lovely and beloved. And they buried the flowers and 
the still more beautiful flower-of-life, in the silence and darkness of the cold earth. 
And the red leaves fell upon the little grave, and the birds sang mournfully in the 
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branches overhead, and the winds sighed as the night-dews fell upon it: for neither 
the winds, nor the birds, nor the falling leaves, knew of the blessedness of the world 
beyond the grave ; nor how angels, with golden harps, had taken the little Rosin by 
the hand, and led her through the pearly gates, and beside the still waters, to where 
a sweet, loving voice said: ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven!’. . . Is’nt there a good deal of truth in 
the following remarks of a blunt old citizen ‘ down-east ?’ 


‘Hx ouce heard a men much praised for his good feelings, Every body joined and said the man 
was possessed of excellent feelings. 

* What has he done?’ asked our old genius. 

‘Oh! in every thing he is a man of fine benevolent feelings,’ was the reply. 

* What has he done ?’ cried the old feliow again. 

By this time the company thought it necessary to show some of their favorite’s doings. They 
began to cast about about in their minds, but the old man still shouted, ‘ What has he done?” They 
owned that they could not name any thing in particular. 

‘Yet,’ answered the cynic, ‘you say that the man bas good feelings; fine, benevolent feelings. 
Now, gentlemen, let me tel! you that there are people in this world who get a good name simply on 
account of their feelings. You can’t tell one generous action they ever performed in their lives, but 
they can look and talk most benevolently. I know a man in this town that you would all call a surly, 
rough, unamiable man, and yet he has done more acts of kindness than all of you put together. You 
may judge people’s actions by their feelings, but I judge people's feelings by their actions,’ ’ 


Tue essay upon ‘ The Discovery of the Safety-Lamp’ is not quite so new a sub- 
ject as some others we could mention. That ‘Srumrrypavy’ was a distinguished 
‘ flossofer,’ is tolerably well known and generally admitted. We mean no offence, 
but the theme of ‘ C. D.’s article is something too trite for these pages. - - * Our 
Cincinnati correspondent’s story of ‘ The Compulsory Diner-Out, who declined 
‘second-quality’ invitations, unless for ‘a consideration,’ reminds us of a ‘ Lay, 
composed many months since for ‘ Puncu,’ by a kindred chevalier : 

‘IT CALL’D on you designing 
To stop and take pot-luck ; 
On mutton you were dining, 


When I expected duck ; 
You had no currant jelly ; 


‘You ’ve hurt my feelings greatly ; 
You have, you have indeed ; 
You never, until lately, 
Gave me so poor a feed. 
Oh! keep a better table, 


Alas! how I was dish’d! Or, though 't will give me pain, 
Your soup was vermicelli ; I never shail be able 
I for mock-turtle wish’d. To dine with you again.’ 


Srer on board ‘Tue Emre’ steamer (that floating palace of the North River,) 
with us. It is seven o’clock as we sweep out into the stream, and leave behind us, 
for many days, the ‘ Emporium of the Heart’ to ‘ Old Knicx.,’ who loves it well. You 
see, a sumptuous supper has been despatched, and before we are aware of it, we 
have ascended the Hudson as far as Doss’s; and now, while the senior officer, with 
meditative aspect and silent, watchful assiduity is looking after the comfort and en- 
joyment of his passengers, let the attentive and courteous second captain conduct 
you up to the walk around the pilot’s cupola ; for here it is that our Roman candle 
is to be fired, to indicate to the ‘little people’ on the shore that their ‘maternal and 
paternal progenitors’ are thereabout. P-h-h-i-zzz—pom! pom! pom!’ Ours is 
off; and lo! from out the deep verdure, yonder white piazza flashes into view, by 
the bright light of answering fire-works revealing the faces of ‘ Young Knick.’ and 
his sisters, happy in the success of this brilliant preconcerted recognition. It is the 
‘ Gop-speed’ of young affection. But what is all this to you, reader? Let us to our 
capacious and beautiful state-room. - - - A FRIEND once informed us that one of 
the most ridiculous sights he ever saw was on the Ohio river. He was going up that 
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beautiful stream in a large steamer, when the boat encountered a vast raft, some- 
thing more than a mile long, and quite half a mile wide, with a small house in the 
very centre of it. It was coming down rapidly with the current, when the steam- 
boat, notwithstanding her efforts to avoid the collision, found herself in the ‘ toils’ of 
the raft, having caught in such a way between its unevenly-projecting timbers as to 
be quite incapable of extrication. And now it was that the doughty captain, stand- 
ing up on the extremest point of the bow of his boat, with doubled fist, and ‘ indig- 
nation in ’s aspect,’ apostrophized the navigator of the raft, and poured out upon his 
head the fiercest vials of his anger; while the proprietor of the ‘ well-wooded’ float- 
ing acres, whose downward course it was impossible to stem, was seen slowly ap- 
proaching in the distance, holding his hand back of his ear, as if anxious to hear 
what ‘ the captain said.’ As soon as he came within hail, and was made fully sensi- 
ble of the anathemas that were being hurled against him, he took a short black pipe 
out of his mouth, spat twice, and replied: ‘ You go to the devil with your little steam- 
boat! I don’t want any o’ your saice! Get edut o’ the way! And resuming 
his pipe, he slowly wended his way back to his cabin. After having been borne 
down some eight or ten miles, the steamer was at length extricated, and the captain 
went on his way. - * * Tere are passages of great beauty in the novel of ‘ Mar- 
riage, just issued by the Broruers Harrer. Here is one which has just been read 
to us in our state-room, in a ‘ voice soft and low, an excellent thing in woman :’ 


‘THERE is perhaps no feeling of our nature so vague, so complicated, so mysterious, as that with 
which we look upon the cold remains of our fellow mortals. The dignity with which death invests 
even the meanest of his victims inspires us with an awe no living thing can create. The monarch 
on his throne is less awful than the beggar in his shroud. The marble features, the powerless hand, 
the stiffened limbs — oh! who can contemplate these with feelings that can be defined? These are 
the mockery of all our hopes and fears, our fondest love, our fellest hate. Can it be that we now 
shrink with horror from the touch of that hand, which but yesterday was fondly clasped in our own? 
Is that tongue, whose accents even now dwell in our ear, forever chained in the silence of death? 
These black and heavy eye-lids, are they forever to seal up in darkness the eyes whose glance no 
earthly power could restrain? And the spirit which animated the clay, where is it now? Is it wrapt 
in bliss, or dissolved in wo? Does it witness our grief, and share our sorrows? or is the mysterious 
type that linked it with mortality forever broken? Aud the remembrance of earthly scenes, are 
they indeed to the enfranchised spirit as the moroing dream, or the dew upon the early flower? 








Corman’s ‘ Troy House’ is just the hotel to enter after leaving such a steamer as 
the ‘Emrme.’ Neatness, quiet, attention, courtesy ; capacious parlors, clean linen, 
nice apartments, abundant water, tables supplied with all the luxuries of the season, 
admirably cooked and well served — these are the characteristic features of the 
‘Troy House.’ It needed but the kindness of our esteemed friend and correspond- 
ent W to make our cup of enjoyment overflow. That is surely a day to be 
remembered, which has satisfied the eye with the bright and vari-colored plumage of 
countless tropical and other birds —a superb ornithological collection; which has 
made familiar to us the best specimens of every variety of serpent, ‘ creeping thing,’ 
and flying insect, that throws back the sunlight in rainbow-hues; which has anew 
convinced us that true taste for works of art and vertu are the sure concomitants of 
a refined intellect ; which has brought before our eyes unforgetable views of distant 
mountain, picturesque town, flowing river, varied and verdant landscape; which has 
regaled the palate with rare luxuries, made but the richer and rarer by the cordial 
welcome which accompanied them ; all these, we say, are ‘Things to be Remem- 
bered” - - - Reaper, permit us to make you acquainted with ‘Gushings, a Tran- 
scendental Poem.’ It may not be exactly ‘clear to the meanest capacity ;) yet we 
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have known ‘capacities’ quite mean enough, designate equally pellucid poetry as the 
‘true Orphic Scripture, the veritable utterance of the Divine?’ 


‘ ALL things are made of odds and ends; | 
Few people have their steadfast friends ; 
The world, a Golgotha of skulls, 

Lies spread on Nature’s vast abyss, 
And ships, denuded of their hulls, 
Soar, bird-like, up to realms of bliss : 
Woman to woman seldom shows 
Tbe innate thought her bosom heaves, 
But sits she like a desert rose, 
And maketh many gowns with sleeves. 
Outgushing, fragrant, rife and dire ; 
Tumultuous, quiet, calm and mad, 
On soul-built altars glows the fire: 
Connecticut ’s the land for shad! 


‘ 
Young children, mothers of themselves, 
Steal pearly cream from lofty shelves ; 
The spirit, in a vast balloon, 
Ascends triumphant from our sphere, 
And dashing wildly from the moon, 
Affects ‘ that ‘are,’ and quits ‘ this ‘ere.’ 


| 

| ‘Let me, a fragment, struck away 

From some great sun’s evanished ray, 

Sit musing, like a meek-eyed cow, 

| With lowings musical and sweet, 

And e’eu mind’s mighty minstrels bow, 
With nations quivering at my feet; 

| Enough: | break my human lyre, 

Whose melancholy tone increases ; 

‘I know not, but I sometimes think, Oh, pensive one! my wild desire 

That mind like body needeth drink ; Outgushes higher, higher, HIGHER! 

For oh! when lonely glories rush Love, Beauty, Ecstacy and Fire! 

Like music in bewildering gush, Come, come! oh, come! and save the pieces !’ 


We never saw a more palpable or worse plagiarism (from a poem by Georce D. 
Prentice,) than the ‘ humble lines’ of our would-be correspondent ‘ Romeo.’ ‘ Hum- 
ble lines,’ forsooth! We hope the writer, when he had enclosed his piece to us, re- 
tired like Pecxsnirr ‘ to the back-garden, to shed a few tears, merely as an humble in- 
dividual.’ We should advise him, since all that he has interpolated is simply ridiculous, 
to adopt the rule of O’ Docuerry ; never to own any thing which is his own, nor to deny 
any thing that is not. He must always be a gainer by this course. . . . One hearsa 
good deal about the ‘ enormous profits’ of rail-roads ; and doubtless many rail-roads 
are profitable ; but when they are so, the public are equally the gainers, for they share 
largely the great advantages of safe and rapid travel. But look at the constant and 
immense expense to which rail-road companies are subjected. Do you suppose that 
the miles upon miles of heavy iron rails, the vast and multitudinous heaps of oak 
‘ sleepers,’ the leagues of ‘ cord-word’ which are laid in piles along the side of the 

track, from Albany to Utica, and the hundreds of laborers whom you rush past, as 
on the wings of the wind — do you suppose these are obtained for nothing? ‘ No, 
Si-r-r! Contrast then your present luxurious and swift transit ‘ by the rail’ with 
the old mode of ‘ coaching ;’ bless all good rail-roads, and let them make money, for 
they deserve todo so. But while we have been turning over these thoughts in our 
mind, we have reached the pleasant city of Utica, its long, clean streets reposing 
upon a gently upward-inclined plane, surrounded, in all the visible distance, by ‘ sweet 
green contented fields’ and verdant forests. A charming city, admired always of 
‘Old Knick.’ Now its chief officer, a man fair to look upon, and in whose words 
(and deeds) were the law of kindness, did, through the aid of his ‘chariot and the 
horses thereof,’ exhibit to the Eprror and his train the note-worthy objects over 
which he holdeth sway. From turret to basement, we surveyed the noble State 
Lunatic Asylum, under the competent and assiduous care of our old friend and cor- 
respondent, Dr. Bricuam, than whom there exists not in this (if indeed any other) 
country a better superintendent of such an institution. He rises with the increased 
cares which have devolved upon him, and which have left their traces upon his mild 
features, and enhanced the ‘ interior-look,’ as the Germans phrase it, of his calm soul- 
ful blue eyes. He walks among his patients in their broad halls or spacious exercis- 
ing and amusement-rooms, with the manner and the evidently reciprocal confidence, 
of an indulgent father amidst his family. We hope no literal reader will misunder- 
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stand us; for Dr. Bricuam’s family numbers some four hundred and fifty members, and 
he is yet a youngsome man. All that was here to be seen, we saw ; and of much 
that we beheld We shall discourse hereafter. The Docror is fitting up a ‘ Museum’ 
for the inmates; and reader, if you have any object of interest or curiosity (and the 
smallest rarity will be such to the insane,) send them tothe Asylum. We intend to 
practice what we preach, in this regard. We were much struck with one or two 
beautiful architectural models, and several pieces of mechanism in the great hall, the 
work of some of the male patients ; and especially with a set of trip-hammers turned 
by an admirably-constructed over-shot water-wheel. It beat our own hydraulic- 
machine at Doss’s ‘out and out.’ We saw also four specimens of sculpture by a 
young and self-taught artist, Mr. CLure, now we believe in this city, which in free- 
dom of execution and force of expression were very remarkable. They were of 
Judge Bearpsiey, Mr. Munson, Mr. Mann, and Dr. Bricuaw, all distinguished fesi- 
dentsof Oneida. After hearing, with great gratification, from several of the inmates, 
that the Knickersocker, which was regularly perused in the institution, had often 
served to amuse and entertain them, (insomuch that they wished it could be published 
every week instead of once every month,) we left this excellent asylum; and after a 
charming ride among the picturesque scenery of the neighborhood,were set down at our 
hotel, having recorded in our ‘ memory-random-book’ the incidents of another day of 
trueenjoyment. . . .‘A Lady-Reader’ desires to know ‘ what could have been the ori- 
gin of the words, ‘ giving the sack’ or ‘ the mitten. We suspect our ‘ lady-reader’ is of 


the other sex, and has recently been presented with one or the other of the articles 
mentioned. As to the word ‘ sack,’ we have somewhere heard that it is found in all 
languages ; which a profound antiquarian has explained by suggesting that it was 


necessary to leave that primitive word, in order that every man, when he took his de- 
parture from the tower of Babel, might ask for his own bag! . . . A coRRESPON- 
DENT, referring to a remark of WesLey, quoted in the ‘ Gossip’ of our last number, 
says it reminds him of a direction given in a letter of a pious western farmer to a 
son in whose charge he had left a smal! farm*in Connecticut: ‘ Let me urge you 
again, my son, to give your heart to the Lorp —and the turnips to your uncle 
Josuua. . . . ‘R. BY is an immense critic! His ‘ correction’ (* under favor,’ it cer- 
tainly would be) is of the same character with that of a hypercritical commentator 
upon SuaksPeare’s words, ‘ Let the kettle to the trumpet speak.’ A kettle, he con- 
tended, ‘sometimes sings, but was never yet known to speak!’ . . . Tue influ- 
ence of well-selected words is forcibly illustrated by the anecdote which ensues: A 
superintendent called to some men to come and work an engine for him. Not a soul 
stirred. ‘Come, my lads,’ said he, ‘ come and play the engine.’ ‘They complied with 
his wish at once. 


Here must we pause. We have gossipped as we ran ; until, on the eve of leay- 
ing Buffalo for the Great Western Lakes, we are reminded that our limit for July has 
been reached. Now of all that we have seen and énjoyed since leaving the fair city 
of Utica ; the lovely or sublime scenes which Memory has recorded in her book, the 
dear friendships which have been renewed and strengthened ; of all these, ‘ with cir- 
cumstance of occasion,’ we shall, ‘ Deo Volente,’ prate at large in our next. . 
> New Publications, not noticed in the present issue, will receive attention in our 
August number. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Supscripers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
New- York. 

Mr. T. P. WriutaMs is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige. us by facilitating his 
designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1847, 
BY JOHN ALLEN. 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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